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Authoritative Facts About 
Canned Baby Foods 


Special procedures, important to infant nu- 
trition, are used in modern canning of baby 
foods. For instance, the carefully selected 
raw foods are picked at perfect ripeness and 
rushed directly to the cannery while still fresh. 
There they are put through sieves with holes 
thousandths of an inch small, to insure soft, 
finely divided food. Then they are cooked 
in a limited amount of water in sealed cans, 
from which most of the air has been exclud- 


ed. This combination of selected food, gar- 


den freshness, rapid handling and scientific 
cooking conserves food values in high degree 
—especially vitamins and minerals, It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to duplicate this 
procedure under usual home conditions. It 
saves you much time and work—and assures 


highly nutritious food for baby, 


This Seal of Acceptance denotes that the 
statements in this advertisement are accept- 
able to the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 
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The Joy of Life 


ARENTS are confronted today with new situations in the field 

of their interests as well as in the changing range of their re- 
sponsibilities. To live adequately and serenely in the home—the 
“tiny but vital unit of democracy’’—and to provide opportunities 
and encouragement for all members of the family to learn and ex- 
perience democratic living outside the home becomes a twofold 
task of engrossing importance. Granted the task and the eager de- 
sire to fulfill it, there arises the question as to how we may know 
if we are attaining a measure of accomplishment. 

There is a touchstone which may be applied as a test in deter- 
mining the degree of success of our accomplishing. It has always 
been close to the heart of family living; it is today the core of all 
group or democratic living. In old-fashioned phrase, it is simply 
joy of life. Where achieved it answers the immediate questions 
of parent-child relationships and makes possible an eventual 
answer to social and even economic problems of the group. 

At no time is this more readily observed than in vacation time 
in the American scene. Happy little children at play in the out- 
of-doors; groups of older children and. young people finding to- 
gether all the zest of life; adults who feel the cares of every day 
lightened as they too experience the gladness of people drawn 
together in relaxation and recreation—all demonstrate the fact 
that happiness is an outcome of the sharing of experience by 
groups of people. 

How are questions of the day decided and where are patterns for 
democratic living determined? Some are decided in council meet- 
ings and deliberative assemblies; but many more are decided by 
people who have come together just to be happy—in picnic groves; 
in parks; at seaside or mountain or lake; on excursion boats; in 
trailer camps; in family gatherings and class reunions where men 
and women meet to laugh again over their common memories. 
Wherever people, young and old, dance or sing or play or hold 
happy converse together, there the democratic idea is finding ful- 
fillment. 

It may well be true that for parents, children, teachers—for all 
of us—the genius and creative power of the future are bound up in 
our ability to know, to practice, and to share the joy of life. 


Frou 4d. Pertaa gtd 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Fit the Course of Study to the Child 


E schools to which we grown- 
ups went as children were exceed- 


ingly efficient in at least one way: 
they fixed in our minds almost in- 
delibly certain basic assumptions. The 
first group of assumptions may be 
stated as follows: 

Every child should be up to the 
average. 

If a child works hard enough, he 
can do the job the teacher assigns to 
him. 

If the child does not get his work 
done, it is his own fault and he should 
be censured or punished. 





Carleton Washburne 
s 


Illustrations, Courtesy of 
The Lincoln School, Teachers College 


Columbia University 


Intellectually, I suppose that we all 
recognize the falseness of these propo- 
sitions. Emotionally, the majority of 
parents and perhaps the majority of 
teachers continue to act as if the as- 
sumptions were true. 

Of course, all children cannot be and 


should not be up to average. Nature 
varies the pattern of every individual. 
We do not expect our children to be 
average in singing voice, in artistic 
ability, in height, in length of nose, or 
even in the date of cutting the first 
tooth. All scientific evidence shows 
that human beings differ in their rate 
of growth, in their interests, in their 


abilities, in their learning capacities. 
The average is just the middle of the 
distribution of these variations and is 
no more important than the center of 
a room or a garden. We don’t feel that 
things along the border of the garden 
are in disgrace. But we still feel a cer- 
tain moral turpitude connected with 
being “below average’ in things 
academic. This fetish of the average 
must be rejected. 

So, too, must we reject the notion 
that if the child works hard enough he 
will get his lessons satisfactorily. If we 
look into child nature with seeing 
eyes, we know that no amount of hard 
work will result in learning material 
for which the child does not have an 
adequate basis of direct experience, 
and for which he has not achieved the 
necessary maturity. And if we look 
into the material that is assigned to 
children in schools and expected of 
them by their homes, we shall find 
that much of it cannot in its very na- 
ture be founded upon the direct experi- 
ence of the child. Those of us who have 
conducted research as to the maturity 
necessary for learning the worthwhile 
things in the curriculum have discov- 
ered that schools usually expect many 
children to learn things for which they 
are psychologically unripe. 


Tuis being the case, failure to ac- 
complish work on the part of the 
child is usually due to assignments 
that do not fit and to the child’s natural 
reaction against home and _ school 
pressure rather than to any laziness 
on his part. 

There is another group of false as- 
sumptions common to most parents: 

The main job of the elementary 
school is to teach children the three R’s. 

Any child would rather be outdoors 
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The first year or two in 
school should consist of 
educational experiences, 
sueh as excursions, 
group construction, dra- 
matic play, and many 
other childlike activities. 





playing than indoors studying. 
Therefore, children will only learn 
if the teacher makes them do it. 
If the child is not up to the average, 
it is largely the teacher’s fault for not 
pushing him. 


Wer surely should know, by this 
time, that the school is more than a 
place to learn the three R’s. If that is 
all it is for, we are wasting huge 
amounts of money and of time. With 
our present pedagogical knowledge 
and our equipment of textbooks and 
tests, give us children at the age of 
ten; let us keep them for three years; 
and we can give them all the arith- 
metic that will really function in their 
lives, all the reading skill they need, 
adequate skill in penmanship and 
spelling, and a good foundation of the 
basic knowledge necessary for com- 
munication and feeling at home in so- 
ciety in the fields of history, geog- 
raphy, and science. Let the person who 
talks about the three R’s as the foun- 
dation of education and who would 
confine the work of the schools to 
these tool subjects go the whole way 
and advocate the reduction of school- 
ing to three years. Otherwise, let peo- 
ple face the fact that schools have a 
much broader and more fundamental 
function. They exist to help children to 
develop wholesomely and happily as 
individuals and as members of society. 
Such development of the whole child 
physically, mentally, emotionally, 
ethically, and socially calls for all the 
time and training and wisdom that so- 
ciety can furnish through its teachers. 

That a child would rather be out- 
doors playing than indoors studying 
is likewise false. Practically any 
child enjoys spending a reasonable 
part of (Continued on page 20) 
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The Boy Who Would Be a Man 











A0Scotr 


OUNG Jerry, aged fourteen, 

watched the other boys showing 
their prowess lifting weights. One, a 
husky Scandinavian lad of sixteen, 
roused all Jerry’s admiration by lift- 
ing a cement anchor weight. Jerry de- 
termined that he was going to be as 
good as Olaf. 

Day after day, he passed the great 
cement block lying in the sand a foot 
or two below the level of the board- 
walk. And inevitably, the day came 
when he faced the challenge. 

He had no observers, so he wasn’t 
trying to show off. He only wanted to 
satisfy himself. Standing on the board- 
walk above, he reached over, hooked 
his hands into the iron ring in the 
block, strained and struggled until he 
did, at last, actually lift it up onto the 
sidewalk. 

Jerry spent several days in bed, 
some of them hectic with anxiety over 
the possible seriousness of the result 
of his strain. And when he was roundly 
scolded for such a dangerous and 
thoughtless stunt, he hopelessly re- 
plied, ‘“But, Mother, you don’t under- 
stand.” 

Later, there was a swimming meet. 
Jerry would not enter the junior 
events, but must match his skill with 
that of the older boys whose company 
he liked better. He came in third in 
one race, and fourth in another. The 
rest of the afternoon he was not to be 
found, nor did he go home for dinner 
until long after the others had eaten. 

For several days after that, he did 
not swim at all, and when his mother 


Eleanor Hunter 


Illustrations 
A. O. SCOTT 


“Suddenly, the child is aware of wider hori- 


zons. He sees a rich world, full of golden 


things to do, and he is eager to be at them.” 


mentioned it, he answered gruffly, 
“Aw, what’s swimming? I can’t be 
bothered going in for that sort of 
thing.” 

Suddenly, it seemed to Jerry’s moth- 
er that she was always in conflict with 
Jerry’s ambitions—they so overleaped 
what she thought he ought to do. He 
wanted to take the sailboat on an 
overnight trip. He wanted to build a 
camp for himself at a deserted end of 
the island, where he could stay alone. 
He wanted to play cards with the old- 
er boys late into the night. And he 
always had an excellent argument 
against everything she wanted him 
to do. 

Before the summer was over, she 
felt she needed a month in a sani- 
tarium to recuperate from her vaca- 
tion. 

She couldn’t figure out what had got 
into Jerry. He was so obstinate and 
contrary, so different from what he 
had formerly been. And Jerry, hope- 
less of trying to find any understand- 
ing in the dull wall of parental ideas, 
inarticulately nursed his belligerent 
sense of resentment. What was the use 
of trying to make them see his point 
of view? If he tried to explain, he was 
“talking back.” Anyway, they didn’t 
know anything about a boy’s world, 
about his ambitions and ideals, and 
his pride, about the humiliation of be- 
ing kept a child when the other fel- 
lows were allowed to be men. He’d just 
have to fight it out along his own lines, 
and if it made unpleasantness at home, 
it was their fault. 


Tuus arise the problems of adoles- 
cence. Until now, generally speaking, 
the parents’ will and ideas had been the 
directing point in the child’s career. 
Then, seemingly overnight, he develop- 
ed a sense of his own initiative. Not 


that he had always been easily ac- 
quiescent in everything his parents 
wished, but, in the past, his determina- 
tion had been a matter of agreement 
or disagreement with their ideas. Now, 
he began to initiate his own. It was no 
longer one mind creating and direct- 
ing his plans; it was two—the parents’ 
and the child’s. And the resulting dif- 
ficulty was as confusing as would be 
a business organization with two heads 
pulling in different directions. 

Suddenly, the child was aware of 
wider horizons. He saw a rich world, 
full of golden things to do, and he was 
eager to be at them. He objected to 
the restrictions of his childhood. He 
felt completely capable of “living his 
own life.” 

The parents were faced with a new 
element in the home. Their accustom- 
ed authority was challenged. It was 
hard to sense what was really hap- 
pening, and the need for gracefully 
bowing to the inevitable. Through fear 
of the larger activities, sometimes 
through a blind sense of resentment 
that the child should question parental 
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wisdom, the father or mother set up 
as dogged a resistance to the child’s 
growing urges, as the child did to the 
parents’ authority. 

Some very important lessons were 
learned in this crisis. First, that com- 
promise should come from the parent. 

_He is older, presumably wiser and big- 
ger. Junior cannot be expected to see 
both points of view—he has never been 
a parent. But the parent can—he has 
been a child. He has covered the same 
ground. His greater knowledge should 
enable him to see the whole picture 
and find the proper balance. He should 
adjust to Junior’s growing ego by 
gradually lessening his own dictation, 
by giving the child more responsibil- 
ity, more opportunity, more leeway. 
And by doing it gracefully, he helps 
Junior over this difficult period with- 
out abrogating any of his own author- 
ity—indeed, actually cementing a clos- 
er bond of confidence between them. 

Insisting upon complete domination 
at this time can have only one of two 


equally bad effects. If Junior gives in 
to it and meekly submits, his own ini- 
tiative and self-confidence are impair- 
ed for life, and he is deprived of his 
greatest asset for making a success- 
ful man. 

If he is forced continually to chal- 
lenge his parents’ authority, and suc- 
ceeds in doing so, the breach between 
them must necessarily widen. He is 
more and more confirmed in his opin- 
ion that they lack the capacity to un- 
derstand. He is more and more forced, 
according to his point of view, to 
struggle along alone, to suffer his own 
mistakes, perhaps with increasing an- 
tagonism, and frequently, to gain an 
increasing resentment to all authority 
—which he begins to believe is always 
unjust. 

Unquestionably, these larger flights 
of effort will sometimes end in failure. 
But the wise parent will not forbid 
them on this account, nor condemn 
their failure too heartily. He will recog- 
nize that the child must grow by mak- 
ing larger efforts, and that doing it 
now, with the parents’ support wheth- 
er he succeeds or fails, will strengthen 
his ability for the future. And such a 
tolerant attitude will win Junior’s con- 


fidence and willingness at least to con- 
sider adult advice. 


Ir your son has the makings of the 
man you want him to become, his 
ambitions will outrun his abilities. The 
“boy who would be @ man” is always 
biting off more than he can chew. 
These are the boys who do possess a 
large capability and a vision to sense 
its promise. They are the boys who are 
always reaching ahead, impatient of 
the gap between their possibilities and 
their abilities; the very boys whose 
material is of the fine, delicate, steel- 
like kind, but which, like steel, must 
be tempered carefully to avoid being 
ruined. 

Not the least of the help parents can 
give is managing that the boy’s new 
activities, while larger than before, 
will come somewhere within reach of 
his powers and give him the incentive 







of success, instead of the discourage- 
ment of failure. 

In Jerry’s case, the fact was that, 
with all his eagerness, he was not as 
capable as the older boys. And the re- 
sulting defeats grew as iron in his soul. 

He could not be shown that the other 
boys’ abilities had had at least two 
more years of practice and develop- 
ment, and that such actual, day-by-day 
growth of muscle and dexterity did 
count for something. All he could see 
was that he wasn’t as good as he 
thought he should be; and instead of 
spurring his ambition, it only discour- 
aged him. 

It made him feel inferior—but not 
meekly so. Being naturally aggressive, 
his defeats made him aggressively an- 
tagonistic. And not having any just 
victim for his rancor, he became an- 
tagonistic to life generally, to all ac- 
cepted ways of procedure, even to the 
order of sports and the plans of his 
friends—the perfect material for the 
making of a rebellious citizen. He was 
sullen at home, belligerent at play, re- 
sentful at school. 

His parents, finally recognizing the 
problem, decided that Jerry’s activi- 
ties had to be enlarged—but controlled 
—more nearly to fit the demands of 
his enlarging sense of personal ego. 
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They extended his bedtime. They 
gave him permission to play football, 
but urged him to take up basketball, 
knowing that, being tall and lean and 
quick, he was much better fitted for 
the lighter game. 

They encouraged his confidence as 
to what he was doing, but did not de- 
mand it. They closed their eyes to as 
many incidents as possible, which for- 
merly they would have criticized, and 
though they shuddered at some of the 
ideas he expressed, instead of con- 
demning them, they entered into his 
discussion of them with admirable and 
open-minded tolerance. 


AT the same time, unexpected as- 
sistance came from a splendid young 
teacher, Mr. Jones. (I often wonder 
how frequently our children are given 


the benefit of such fine, unrewardable 
service, of which we parents never 
know.) Mr. Jones sensed the chip on 
Jerry’s shoulder. He recognized the 
innate quality of the boy, even while 
he was having a struggle to reach and 
establish a contact with it. He had 
several run-ins with Jerry’s arrogance, 
but instead of forcing the issue, he 
began chatting a few minutes with the 
boy at lunch time. He did not talk of 
Jerry’s faults, but discussed sports 
with him, as man to man. He did not 
condescend by agreeing always with 
the lad, but argued ardently about 
which teams he thought finer. From 
that, they turned to school activities. 
Again, without preaching, he aroused 
Jerry’s interest in them. Soon after- 
ward, the boy sheepishly told him he 
had joined the service squad, and 
again, Mr. Jones took the right atti- 
tude of “that’s fine,” vanquishing the 
boy’s embarrassment. This was neither 
an extreme praise, nor a smug, “I told 
you so,” simply a matter of fact as- 
sumption that, of course, Jerry was 
interested in working for the school. 

That job on the service squad was 
a milestone in the boy’s life. Once he 
began doing something for the school, 
it was his school. He was no longer an 
outsider fighting against it. He was 
contributing to it. He could now view 
its progress with pride and posses- 
siveness. (Continued on page 29) 
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ATTIC PUPPETEERS 


INNIE MOUSE, Harpo Marx, 
F Goldie the Camel, the Dutch 
twins, and the Little King hang side 
by side around the walls of the room. 
Harpo’s red wig, Minnie’s black fuzz, 
and the golden curls of the Dutch 
dolls are bright spots in this puppet 
world where a motley array of char- 
acters dangle from their control 
strings. 

Side by side on nails the marionettes 
hang—seventy-five of them. And it’s 
only two years since their creator be- 
came interested in making puppets. 
Her attic workshop is proof that a 
hobby often turns into a life work in a 
short time. 

How realistic and true to character 
they are. The Little King seems to 
have stepped right from the pages of 
the comic strips. A red robe covers his 
fat figure and hides his feet from view. 








Catherine Common 


Illustrations 
JOHN P. TILLERY 
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Harpo Marx’s face is just a big grin 
beneath a top-heavy mop of red curls. 
Goldie the Camel has two humps and 
a set of flat feet that look as if they 
could plod over untold miles of sand. 

Ruddy, as the children call their 
mother, made her first puppet two years 
ago as a welcome relief from sewing 
doll clothes for her three daughters. 
Out of two discarded orange crates 
and some left-over curtain material, 
she hammered out a miniature stage. 
Out of practically nothing—scraps of 
cotton, a few pieces of twine, and the 
insides of a few powder puffs—she 
made her first puppet. And, fired with 
enthusiasm, she has kept right on 
making them, remaking and redress- 
ing the old ones, and teaching herself 
and the children how to make the tiny 
dolls perform. 

Ruddy really became interested in 











marionette-making through the Girl 
Scout troop she was leading. Some- 
thing original and inexpensive for the 
girls to make was needed. Someone 
said “puppets.” Ruddy jumped at the 
idea. Through a mutual friend, she 
was invited to a famous puppeteer’s 
workshop, and since that visit, Ruddy 
has been “so puppet-minded that I 
can feel the cotton sticking out of my 
ears.” 

Using Edith Ackley’s book, Mar- 
ionettes, as a text, Ruddy managed to 
make the first puppet. Since that time, 
she has read everything she could find 
that had anything to do with puppets, 
and has spent most of her spare time 
attending marionette shows. Just two 
years and the attic room of Ruddy’s 
Pelham home has become one of the 
most popular meeting places of the 
younger children. Every member of 
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the family except “Scooter,” their 
wire-haired terrier, has developed an 
interest in marionettes. The top floor 
is taboo for the little dog, however, 
for, as the youngest Gore child put 
it, ‘All he wants to do is bite the pup- 
pets and shake them to pieces.” 

This unsophisticated magic world of 
make-believe holds the interest not 
only of youngsters but of adults as 
well. Once initiated into the charm 
and fairy wonder of the lifelike dolls 
manipulated by the hands of either 
amateurs or artists, you never tire 
of watching a puppet performance. 


WHueEn you step inside Ruddy’s pup- 
pet room, everything seems on a ri- 
diculously small scale. The low stools 
in a semi-circle around the miniature 
stage look uncomfortable and awk- 
ward. The limp, listless dolls, dan- 
gling grotesquely from their black 
strings around the walls of the room, 
stare at you nonchalantly or indolent- 
ly, depending on the character rep- 
resented. In fact, Wilfred the Clown 
has a positive leer. The talented piano 
player seems disgusted that his artistic 
temperament is subjected to such 
democratic company. Popeye takes it 
calmly but he has to, for he is arm-in- 
arm with Horsecollar and Santa 
Claus. 

One day, recently, Ruddy promised 
a treat and led the way up to her 
marionette workshop. Trying to hide 
our dismay at having to sit with our 
knees obstructing our view, we 
creaked down onto the “audience 
seats” and found that they were not 
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uncomfortable (as boxes 
go) and that our knees were 
not in the way—much. 

The stage in front of us 
with the curtain of blue 
satin (it looked suspicious- 
ly like the skirt of Grand- 
ma’s wedding dress or Moth- 
er’s best slip) was lighted 
with tiny fooflights. Some- 
one switched off the top 
light. The room darkened. 
The footlights made the 
satin curtains gleam. The 
stage adjusted itself. How 
surprising! It had seemed 
so amazingly small and 
ridiculously low, but really 
it was just the right size. 

A phonograph rasped 
harshly as someone put the 
needle in the wrong place. 
Then music, a lilting air, 
filled the room as the cur- 
tains drew apart very pro- 
fessionally. The stage had a 
red silk back-drop. The only 
scenery was @ silk top hat 
(“Vintage of ’15,” said 
Ruddy in an aside). And 
then, quite naturally, as any dancer 
on a real stage would make an en- 
trance, Minnie Mouse, all dressed up, 
came onto the stage and went into a 
dance that would have been the envy 
of many a mouse relative could they 
have seen it. 

The curtains closed. Out from be- 
hind the stage came Minnie, dangling 
lifelessly now at the end of the con- 
trol sticks in the hands of Ruddy’s 
youngest girl, Janet, just eight. 
Janet’s face, in the dim light of the 
footlights, was glowing with delight 
and pleasure. 

Janet took the seat next to me 
vacated by Judy, next oldest of the 
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children, who was to appear now on 
the impromptu program. Judy had 
been seated during Janet’s perfor- 
mance because it wasn’t her turn to 
help back-stage. She held a long, 
flannel-wrapped object in one hand 
but wouldn’t say anything about it 
except that it was her “scenario.” 

A pause. Then, from back-stage, a 
sibilant whisper: “Janet, it’s your 
turn at the music.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot.” And so Janet 
hung Minnie on a vacant nail near the 
door and went into conference with 
her two sisters about the next num- 
ber. 


Tue music this time was fast, an 
Hawaiian guitar melody. When the 
curtains parted, the top hat had been 
removed and in its stead stood a bam- 
boo tree, slanting toward the sky as all 
good bamboo trees should for the con- 
venience of monkeys. And, speaking 
of monkeys, down from the trunk of 
that tree (so that was what Judy had 
been holding a secret—Dad’s old 
cane) slid a very realistic little 
monkey. His antics brought a good 
laugh. Judy, too, was proud of her 
creation and of her ability to work it. 

But Mary, just turned thirteen, took 
the prize both for puppet and for per- 
formance. This was the special treat 
I had been told to look for. I sat back 
(almost losing my balance in so do- 
ing; I had completely forgotten I sat 
on a no-back overturned box) and 
waited expectantly. 

Whispers. Tossing shadows on the 
wall over the stage. A giggle. Silence. 
The music began playing—no, yes, it 
was, one of Eleanor Powell’s songs 
from a recent movie. The curtains 
opened and onto the empty stage 
danced a miniature Eleanor Powell. 
Involuntarily, (Continued on page 22) 














DO YOU TAKE 


Souv env 


" GERTRUDE S. TROWBRIDGE = 


OUVENIRS are things to remind 
& us of happy days. Souvenir collec- 
tors are of two kinds: those who buy 
them and those who just take them, 
without paying. The former are a bene- 
fit to trade, the latter are a menace to 
our country, for they drag down our 
good name and subtly destroy our 
sense of honesty. In Europe they call 
it “the American habit.” 

Robbery is as old as the ages when 
people began to live together. Some- 
times it was done in open warfare, 
sometimes in stealth; sometimes, as in 
the Middle Ages when efforts were 
made to enhance the prestige of rival 
church properties, even the bones of 
saints were stolen by religious fanatics 
from one cathedral to give to another. 
A modern counterpart of this desecra- 
tion is given in a recent account in the 
New York Times about the lying in 
state of the body of the saintly Brother 
André. Those flocking to the bier 
plucked so many hairs from the head 
and beard for religious souvenirs that 
it was necessary to cover the body 
with glass. With a hideous morbidity 
women, some with babies in their 
arms, fought for fragments of the 
death mask of a publicly hanged ne- 
gro. Quite insane seems the mad 
scramble for bits of cloth from the 
garments of public idols like Lind- 
bergh, and the looting of flowers at 
Jean Harlow’s funeral. 

Such excesses may easily grow from 
small beginnings like pilfering a ‘“‘sou- 
venir spoon” from a hotel or res- 
taurant. The story is told of a little 
girl’s asking her mother innocently, 
“Mummie is your middle name Pull- 
man?” “No dear, why do you ask, 
because my initial is P? That’s for 
Pauline.” “But I thought it must be 
Pullman because we have so many 
towels marked Pullman.” It seemed 
funny to the mother. 


HRorTe. and restaurant workers of- 
ten lose their jobs, being accused of 
the pilfering done by light-fingered 
guests. This is easily understood when 
a man boasts, as one did to me, that 
his wife has a complete set of sherbet 
glasses brought to her from banquets 


by a family friend, a prominent busi- 
ness man. Another man, young and 
socially well placed, told me how em- 
barrassed he was upon seating in a 
restaurant the young woman whom 
he was escorting, to have her appro- 
priate the tip left for the waitress by 
the former patron. Her remark was 
a gleeful “I can use this as well as 
the waitress can.” He laid down an- 





QUIET WOMAN 


Virginia Brasier 


Peace robes her like a soft, becoming 
gown 

And makes her presence restful to the 
eye. 

She speaks, and noisy children quiet 
down, 

Old faces glow as she goes smiling by. 


She has the charm of drowsy rivers 
running 

Beneath green willows in the after- 
noon; 

Of wild deer undisturbed and gently 
sunning ; 

Of pleasant winds that cool a summer 
moon. 


Let pretty women shrill and tap their 
nails, 

Robbed of their beauty by a sullen 
frown; 

Hers is no flash of loveliness that 
pales— 

Peace robes her like a rich, becoming 
gown. 





other tip and took the young woman 
home as soon as he could, hoping 
never to see her again. 

In a Mexican city recently I heard 
an American mother say to her daugh- 
ter, “Come up to the market place 
and pass off the bad money we re- 
ceived in Mexico City.’’ She probably 
did not know that passing bad money 
is a felony. 

A friend of mine, having leased her 


beautifully furnished house with ex- 
quisitely embroidered linens came back 
to find it all gone and the same num- 
ber of coarse pieces all marked with 
hotel or railroad names, substituted. 

Most of this “souvenir grabbing” 
is done with no thought of its being 
a serious harm to anyone. ‘What is a 
spoon or a towel to a hotel or a rail- 
way corporation that buys them in 
thousands?” we say. We would be 
surprised to know that in one New 
York hotel alone the loss amounts to 
$50,000 annually, according to its effi- 
ciency engineer. Blankets are taken 
away in trunks, as well as pictures, 
pillows, rugs, and curtains. Proprie- 
tors find these losses appalling, yet 
hardly dare accuse their customers. 
One manager is said to use X-ray on 
outgoing leather luggage, thereby re- 
vealing stolen metal such as table- 
ware. These items he puts on the 
guests’ bill and they are quickly paid 
for without protest. Bric-a-brac is 
glued and screwed down, yet it is 
sometimes wrenched off. 


Tue next time we are tempted to 
take a souvenir without paying for 
it or the next time we see our children 
with such a thing let us call it by its 
real name, stealing, and resist the 
temptation. If this petty thievery were 
limited to the starving poor or the 
insane we could understand it; but its 
wilful practice by those who know 
better and who do not need what they 
take is baffling to the normal mind. 

If families would send back to their 
owners all stolen articles that reach 
their homes and forbid further ‘“col- 
lecting,” a step would be taken to 
create contempt for the sordid habit. 
If their retention is condoned by par- 
ents, they are definitely teaching their 
children to steal. 

The essential need in any land is a 
constant supply of honest, trained 
leaders. These usually come from 
homes where discipline in character is 
strictly imposed until a definite code 
of honor emerges. There have evolved 
no substitutes for these old values. One 
cannot be half honest any more than 
he can be half free. 
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“Rosalind’s freshman prom took 
the car, the chauffeur, a perma- 
clothes—and how!” 


nent wave, 








EETING Gordon again, after 

all these years—sitting down 
to a quite business-like lunch with 
him—turned out to be even more of 
an event than I’d anticipated. For al- 
most at once, in the exchange of vital 
statistics—children, boys or girls, 
their ages, and all the rest—it was 
clear that we were both fretting over 
the peculiarly baffling problems that 
seem to belong entirely to the “enter- 
ing high school” stage of a child’s 
career. 

I was quite overwhelmed by the im- 
portant bearing of this gray-over-the- 
ears male, and I feared at first that 
the anxieties of a lone woman with a 
son in first-year-high might seem to 
him only silly. 

But to my surprise he admitted that, 
to him, all the adjustments of his 
child’s progress through grade school 
were as nothing to the complexities 
and confusions of the present-day high 
School program. It was so exactly 
what I’d been feeling—and not daring 
to say to anyone—that I found this 
man’s viewpoint especially comfort- 
ing. It began to ease my sense of con- 
flict almost at once! All those things 
on the “must” list for high school that 
Seemed so unnecessary—Gordon, too, 
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It'S HIGH SCHOOL 


Christine K. Simmons 
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thought them ridiculous. So it wasn’t 
just I! 

There was “must join some clubs” 
—‘must be back at 12:30’’—‘“‘must go 
to orchestra tonight’—‘“must meet 
with the committee before school”— 
“must have the car to go’’—‘must 
practice dancing, invite a partner, 
shop for a tux (or an evening gown) 
—!’"" “Why, believe it or not,” said 
Gordon, ‘“Rosalind’s freshman prom 
took the car, the chauffeur, a per- 
manent wave, clothes—and how!” 

If there’d been as much concern for 
studies as for the social side—the ex- 
tracurricular affairs—we wouldn’t 
have been so puzzled. Such things as 
subjects, requirements, grades—all 
the things that in our day had been 
given first place—these appeared to 
be treated as non-essentials. But there 
must be some rhyme and reason in it 
somewhere. The youngsters seemed to 
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enjoy it so—especially the extracurric- 
ular part! 

Yet in spite of the lift this visit with 
Gordon gave me, I went along after- 
ward, confused and complaining, not 
knowing quite where to begin. The 
problem, after all, was my own di- 
vided mind, and it was like a tangled 
skein of yarn. As soon as the thread 
straightened out at one spot, it knotted 
up in another. And it would never 
do to go at the unwinding in the 
wrong way. Better stop and study it 
out. 

This, of course, was a good idea, for 
it revealed what’s so often true in a 
case like this: that if we’ll only look 
within ourselves, we'll find some men- 
tal or emotional conflict. And conflict 
is, as any psychologist will tell you, 
the most perfect little stirrer-upper of 
trouble. It was conflict that had both 
Gordon and me in such a state; we 


il 








didn’t know what our children should 
be getting, or what we wanted them to 
get from high school. Old die-hards 
that we were, we wanted to live in the 
dear, dead past and be modern at the 
same time! 

What was so worshipful about 
studies anyway, as such? There was 
ample support for good, light-hearted 
mixing as proper mental hygiene. Was 
it possible that I was out of touch? 
Why did I hold out against the new 
pattern for schools instead of prepar- 
ing myself for new values in my son’s 
education? Could it be that personal 
pride—that parental habit of being 
always right—was to prevent me from 
keeping step with Don as he grew up? 
And wasn’t it rather stupid to stand 
aside and criticize, just because the 
present scheme of things didn’t seem 
to make sense? 

These and a hundred other ques- 
tions played hide and seek in my 
brain for quite a while before I re- 
called some perfectly obvious and well- 
known ways of resolving such con- 
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“They saw Milford’s freshman prom as 
a means of social education for him.” 


flicts. One of these—catharsis, getting 
the troublemaker out of your system 
by taking action—appealed to me 
most. This is one psychological theory 
that dates reputedly from G. Stanley 
Hall right down to the most modern 
of the moderns, and I saw at once that 
it fitted my case exactly. It features 
normal emotional outlets, direct ac- 
tion; and something of the sort would 
bring relief to my mind, if nothing 
more. 

Then the most perfect chance for 
attacking my problem objectively 
came my way, as if ordered. I was 
asked to join a bridge club of teachers 
and parents. This was planned by the 
“four Annes’ foursome,” as_ these 
mothers (all named Anne) called 
their informal little square of weekly 
play. Enlarged, it took in four of us 
teachers and proved a clever and 
friendly way of joining forces for mu- 
tual advantage. And if I’d harbored 
any superior scorn for the lighter side 
of social life, the club cured me, for it 
showed me what cooperation really 








can do. 

To begin with, it gave me a chance 
to share others’ viewpoints. You’ve no 
idea how it inspired me to see frivolous 
Anne Hillman actually becoming inter- 
ested in education. Why, before we rea- 
lized it, from a bare inkling of need, the 
thing became a hobby with her, which 
she rode valiantly to and from our 
bridge parties—and sometimes in be- 
tween! What a stir she created among 
us—airing new ideas or bringing up 
questions that even the teacher mem- 
bers couldn’t answer or didn’t agree 
on. You see, our club brought us all 
together in social, relaxed ways, so 
that every bright idea that any of us 
had, immediately became the posses- 
sion of all the rest. And success with 
ideas, as anyone knows, is like suc- 
cess with cooking—there’s a lot in the 
way you blend! How one mother solved 
the home work problem, and how an- 
other helped her daughter to grow 
from a meek sit-by-the-fire to a 
charming, gracious, and well-poised 
person were (Continued on page 25) 
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Illustration 


MARY C. HIGHSMITH 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, we 

thought of diet only in terms of 
mastication and assimilation. Food 
was classified largely as ‘digestible’ 
and “indigestible.” Before that time, 
some laid all our ills to improper mas- 
tication. We were told that if we 
would chew a piece of bread or a piece 
of lettuce, or any other article of food, 
a certain number of times, it would be 
very beneficial. It was amusing some- 
times to be at a dinner where people 
talked about carrying this idea to 
ridiculous lengths such as “chewing 
a mouthful of milk.’”’ While no doubt 
chewing our food probably is bene- 
ficial, it would not cure the ills that 
were claimed for it. The search for a 
better diet went on. 

As a result of research we think of 
diet today largely in terms of protein, 
carbohydrates, fat, minerals, vita- 
mins or accessory food factors, calor- 
ies, and allergy. Protein supplies the 
nitrogenous substances to build up 
tissue, and carbohydrates and fat sup- 
ply the energy. Minerals are neces- 
sary in the carrying on of digestion 
and assimilation, and we all know how 
important the vitamins are. 

And then we learned about allergy. 
Its effects are probably familiar to 
you as hay fever, hives, asthma, rose 
fever, and what not. But did you know 
that the eyes have it, too? 

The question of allergy in man is 
bound up closely with the advances of 
bacteriology. By injecting vaccines, it 
was found that increasing doses of 
organisms can be tolerated by human 
beings if the increases are properly 
regulated. When a foreign body is in- 
troduced into the organism, there may 
be no effect, an induction of immunity, 
or a development of hyper-sensitive- 
ness. 

“One man’s food is another man’s 
poison” might almost be a definition 
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““Horn-rimmed glasses, telephone mouthpieces, 


cosmetics, dye-stuffs, and many other 


things may cause allergic reactions.” 


of allergy, for that is the condition in 
which certain persons cannot ‘tolerate 
contact,” to quote Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
from Health Questions Answered, 
“internal or external, with substances 
entirely innocuous to most normal 
persons. This intolerance is called sen- 
sitization, sensitivity, or allergy. ... 
Almost all substances seem capable of 
causing allergic reactions, from the 
common grains used as food to dander 
from the hides of leopards in the zoo. 
Cats, primroses, lobsters, strawber- 
ries, milk, eggs, wheat, ragweed are 
common examples, but horn-rimmed 
glasses, telephone mouthpieces, cos- 
metics, dye-stuffs, and many other 
substances have been identified as re- 
sponsible for allergic reactions.” One 
cannot generalize about diets in this 
respect. Each patient who shows re- 
actions of this nature must be studied 
and diet adjusted to his particular 
needs. 

Allergy affects the eyes in many 
ways and some outstanding results of 
an idiosyncrasy to different foods may 
be headaches of the migraine type; 
inflammation of the lids or eczema; 
vernal catarrh—an inflammation of 
the conjunctiva or lining of the eye- 
lids; glaucoma simplex or hardening 
of the eyeballs; ulcers of the cornea; 
iritis or inflammation of the colored 
or pigmented layers of the eye; 
uveitis; optic neuritis or inflammation 
of the nerve of the eye; and urticaria 
or hives. While we cannot say posi- 
tively that all these diseases of the eye 
are a result of food allergy, it is the 
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opinion of some investigators that 
these conditions may be caused in this 
way. Some people are born with an 
allergy, others acquire it. If the body 
is sensitized to a foreign body, the eye 
takes part in the responding sensitiza- 
tion, and the inflammatory reaction in 
the eye can be explained as a local re- 
action, a part of the response of the 
body. 

In these days the alphabet has been 
robbed to name all the new vitamins. 
Vitamins, as you recall, are essential 
for growth and health, although they 
provide no heat, energy, or material 
for tissue building. The exact manner 
in which these substances influence 
nutrition is not known, but it has been 
established that very small amounts 
of them are sufficient and that the lack 
of any one is harmful to health. You 
know of their importance in prevent- 
ing rickets and in fostering appetite, 
for instance. They are also of a special 
importance in the diet in relation to 
the eye. 

Vitamin A has a particular effect on 
the cells of the skin and mucous mem- 
branes of the body and on the nerve 
cells. Deficiency of this vitamin causes 
excessive scarring of the eye which is 
followed by local infection. The source 
of vitamin A is “green things of the 
land and sea.” In animals it is con- 
centrated in the liver, its main storage 
place, and the retina of the eye. It is 
found mostly in cod liver oil, butter, 
milk, and eggs. A minor deficiency of 
this vitamin affects the vision of man 
and rats, (Continued on page 27) 
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E fathers and mothers who are 

so eager to bring up our chil- 
dren to be kind and thoughtful, often, 
without realizing what we are doing, 
treat them in the most thoughtless 
and heartless manner, and then we 
wonder why our children are cruel. 
Nothing will so surely arouse a child’s 
bitterest resentment, implant in him 
smouldering cruelty, than forcing him 
into doing something from which he 
instinctively shrinks. 

One summer day while I was sitting 
on the beach, I watched a scene which 
probably was being enacted at the 
rate of about one hundred an hour. A 
sensitive boy of five was playing at 
the very edge of the beach; he was 
building bridges with stones which he 
picked himself, and shaping pies out 
of the soft, damp sand. Now and then 
a tiny wave of water would run over 
his toes; he liked it—but he liked even 
better to run away from it. 

The child was joyously interested 
in his play and was entirely at peace 
when his father appeared upon the 
scene and, without a word of warning, 
forcibly took hold of the boy’s hand 
and started walking him into the wa- 
ter, saying: 

“Now, Johnny, you will learn to 
swim!” 

“No, no, Daddy. No!” the child pro- 
tested and pulled away. The father 
paid no attention to Johnny’s protest; 
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he held the small hand tightly in his 
own and kept dragging the boy into 
the water, urging: 

“Come on, Son, be a sport!” 

“No, Daddy, I won’t go!’ 
Johnny. 

“Yes, you will!” the father asserted. 

“But I don’t want to!” the child 
pleaded, pulling back with all the 
strength of his trembling body, trying 
to hold on to a rowboat that was near 
him on the beach. The struggle con- 
tinued for another minute, when the 
father picked up the little boy and 
“dashed” him into the water. 

“This is the way you will learn to 
swim, Son!” the father said with great 
satisfaction. The little boy bobbed up; 
his screaming was agonizing. 

It is now three years since I wit- 
nessed that incident. The child has 
not yet learned to swim—he does not 
go near the water. Nor does the boy 
feel free with his father. He does not 
trust him and resists fiercely his every 
advance. 

Children are not born cruel any 
more than they are born liars. Chil- 
dren are made cruel by our handling 
of them, by the example we set before 
them. 

“Tony seems to find the greatest 
joy in teasing the baby, in torturing 
the dog, in crushing and hurting any- 
thing he can lay his hands on. What 
makes a child act so vicious?’ Mrs. 


cried 


.tiger-like movements. 


Calm Strength and Lovin 
Kindness Do Much to Preve 


Children from Being Cru 


“Now Johnny, you will learn to 
swim!” 


A. asked once when I was visiting her. 

I watched Tony playing in the yard. 
Tony is a handsome, powerful boy of 
six, with smiling eyes and a pleasant 
voice. There is nothing vicious about 
his appearance, except his restless, 
He took a 
fiendish delight in springing upon and 
attacking children who were not in- 
terfering with him in the least. He 
laughed in glee when he succeeded in 
“shoving” one child into another; in 
knocking down the younger children 
into a heap and sitting upon them 
while they were squirming and 
struggling to free themselves. With 
one kick of his foot he destroyed a 





“Tony was not aware 
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freight train which two small boys 
had constructed with great care out 
of boxes and boards. Tony’s chief en- 
joyment was to rush from one im- 
pact into another. But in all this 
savage playing it was obvious to me 
that Tony was not aware that he was 
cruel or vicious. He was just having 
fun, playing a game. Tony, without 
doubt, was teased, tormented, hurt, 
excited, just in fun, and he in turn was 
merely ‘doing as he was done by” and 
indirectly was getting even with his 
tormentors! 

It is a commonplace for a father, 
an uncle, or some friend of the family 
to come into the house, late of an 
afternoon, perhaps just before a child’s 
bed-time, and begin obstreperous play- 
ing. I saw a father pick up a two-year- 
old child, toss him like a. ball into 
space, swing him over his back, hold 
him by his feet with his head down, 
performing with the helpless baby as 
though he were made of sawdust. The 
child, in his hilarious excitement, 
might have been laughing, crying, or 
screaming, out of sheer hysteria or 
pain—all of which amused and pleased 
the father tremendously and gave him 
the feeling of having contributed his 
share of attention to the child’s well- 
being and happiness. And when the 
father had had enough of his fun, he 
expected the child to quiet down in- 
stantly—to go to sleep. 

The child naturally could not quiet 
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t he was cruel or vicious.’ 
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**He tossed him 
like a ball into 
space.” 


down. He could not turn off like a 
faucet the excitement of his nerves set 
afire by his father’s ferocious playing, 
which started a whirlpool of emotional 
disturbances in the child beyond his 
control. The father added salt to the 
child’s smarting wound by ordering 
fiercely : 

“Be quiet, boy, or I’ll spank you!” 

The father carried out his threat 
and slapped the boy again and again. 
The child, stunned, confused, enraged, 
put up a howling fight. He punched 
and kicked his father. The father 
“yanked” the boy into bed. The child 
continued his fighting like a wildcat. 
He tore his clothing, he threw every- 
thing within his reach on 
the floor; he banged 


“A plant is no 
against the wall until longer to him a 
sheer exhaustion put him ‘dead thing’, some- 


to sleep. 

After the storm, the 
father wearily said to 
the mother, ‘He certain- 
ly is one wild young- 
ster!” 

Neither parent gave a 
thought as to what had 
happened to the child, 
what seeds of violence 
had been sown into his 
heart. Seeds of cruelty, 
of revenge, of ruthless 
thoughtlessness for other 
people’s feelings and 
needs! It is just this kind 
of handling and playing 
that transforms an at- 
tractive, cunning Tony 
of two, into a vicious, 
small person of six, who 
tinds happiness in giving 
pain to others. 


KINDNESS, thought- 
fulness, consideration for 
others must be awakened 
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thing to crush or 
kill.” 


in the child during his earliest years 
when he is most responsive, has the 
most initiative. I particularly wish to 
emphasize that no preaching will do 
this. Words have no more effect on a 
child than water on a duck’s back. It 
is our consistently fair and sym- 
pathetic daily relationship with him 
that counts with the child. If we want 
our children to be kind, considerate 
of others, then we must set the ex- 
ample. We must be kind and consider- 
ate of the child’s feeling and needs. 
More than that, we must give him the 
opportunity to practice kindness and 
consideration. 

Every small child should have the 
care of some living, growing thing— 
an animal or a plant. A few pennies 
will buy a goldfish or a baby turtle. 
An ordinary jar with a wide neck 
serves as a fish bowl. Another few 
pennies will buy the food. The child’s 
natural curiosity leads him to observe 
with pleasure his fish growing bigger 
and bigger, and very soon he learns 
that it is his care that does it. 

A loving father can easily, with a 
few boards, build a window flower- 
box. The child himself should fill it 
with earth, plant the seed, and give it 
its daily water and be taught to watch 
for the miracle to happen—when the 
first green breaks through the earth. 
No child can experience this without 
a thrill. A flower, a plant, is no longer 
to him a “dead thing,” something to 
crush or kill but something to care for 
and to cherish. 

Sometimes (Continued on page 29) 
























Cooperating 


IN THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


N first thought, it seems that co- 

operative procedures should fall 
easily into a regimented series of 
steps. But it is not so. The school 
health program has not reached a 
stage of standardization. No two 
schools are exactly alike. Similarly, 
communities and their respective pub- 
lic health activities vary widely. 
Hence there is no standard list of co- 
operative measures, the content and 
order of which I can recommend as 
best. All we can do is to review the 
field and sort out the possibilities. 

The importance and need of co- 
operation are revealed by an analysis 
of circumstances. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the time a child spends in 
school with the time out of school. 
For a calendar -year the child’s in- 
school time is 10.8 per cent. Of the re- 
maining time approximately 37 per 
cent is devoted to sleep, using nine 
hours per day as a basis. This leaves 
about 52 per cent of a child’s time 
exposed to a wide range of influences. 
If desirable health practices and 
knowledges acquired at school are to 
become effective, there must be adult 
cooperation to insure observance out 
of school. 

The need is further revealed by an 
analysis of outside contacts influenc- 
ing health behavior. These include 
play groups, Sunday school, clubs, and 
a wide variety of contacts with the 
general public. A brief analysis re- 
veals the following health hazards: 

1. Contact with actual disease. 

2. Parental ignorance. 

a. Underfeeding; wrong choice of 
foods; bad eating habits. } 

b. Too little or too much clothing. 

c. Insufficient sleep. 

d. “Overdriving” the child. 

e. Faulty management, ranging 
from extreme negligence to 
pampering. 

f. Faulty discipline. 

g. Failure to have defects cor- 
rected or to seek guidance with 
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respect to mental, social, and 
emotional deviations from nor- 
mal. 

h. Lack of guidance in choice of 
radio programs and reading 
matter. 

3. Worry, anxiety, fear caused by 
parental pressure and teacher in- 
sistence. 

4. Insufficient opportunity for whole- 
some, socialized play or inade- 
quate play facilities or both. 

5. Undesirable companions and un- 
wholesome leadership. 

6. Intimate association with adults 
who are alcoholic, obscene, pro- 
fane, lawless. 

7. Unhappy domestic life. 

. Uncensored motion pictures. 

9. Weak school health program and 
disregard for the principles of 
health in school organization, pro- 
gramming, and instruction. 

10. Community hazards such as: 

a. Poor public health administra- 
tion. 

b. Inadequate protection of water, 
milk, and food supplies. 

c. Improper sewage disposal. 

d. Failure to eradicate mosquito 
breeding. 

e. Failure to enforce disease con- 
trol measures. 


oo 


OBSTACLES RETARDING 
COOPERATION 
We have today only a beginning of 
effective cooperation. Some of the 
forces inimical to cooperation are as 
follows: 

1. The traditional concept of school- 
ing as a thing apart from life; a 
sort of specialty forbidding tres- 
pass; an attitude of “you do your 
part, we’ll do ours.” 

2. Narrow concept of education held 





by parents, school board members, 
and many administrators and 
teachers. This is a hang-over from 
the time when the mind was con- 
ceived as a phenomenon apart 
from the body. 

3. Parental ignorance of proper 
child-rearing methods and of 
child health needs. 

4.Parental indifference or ultra- 
selfishness. 

5. Teacher ignorance or indifference 
to child health needs. 

6. Inadequate teacher preparation in 
health education. 

7. Traditional marking schemes, 
promotional systems, honor rolls, 
and overemphasis upon atten- 
dance. 

8. Failure of administrators to estab- 
lish a school health program. 

9. Dual administration of the school 
health program. 

10. The parent-teacher association is 
itself an obstacle to cooperation 
more frequently than is realized. 
Sometimes it neutralizes good in- 
tentions by overactivity or over- 
insistence. Sometimes it is so 
negative that no one listens any- 
way. 


THE FIRST STEP 
The first move is usually self- 
analysis in which three questions will 
be met. 

1. What is our local school health 
program ? 

2. What is a standard or approved 
school health program and how 
does ours compare with it? 

3. Wherein will our program be 
strengthened by cooperation and 
therefore how may we cooperate ? 

To answer the above questions re- 

search is necessary. You need knowl- 
edge to cooperate effectively. For ex- 
ample: 

1. Know what a good school health 
program is. 

2. Study all (Continued on page 28) 
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What Will People Think? 


FOUND my sister looking haggard 
[: exhausted when I stopped in to 
see her one day recently. I had felt sure 
she would feel upset, for I had seen the 
morning paper, in which Jack’s name 
appeared among those involved in an 
accident of the night before. A car, 
driven by one of Jack’s friends, had 
collided with another car, injuring 
several of both parties. It had hap- 
pened at about 1:30, when the young- 
sters were on their way home from a 
dance. There had been no witnesses, 
but it seemed likely that both drivers 
were at fault. 

“What will people think?” groaned 
my sister. “I can just hear some of 
them buzzing, spreading rumors that 
they must have been drinking, and so 
on. Why did Jack have to come home 
in that particular car? He’s mentioned 
a good many times what an erratic 
driver Stubby is, and I’ve been on the 
point of warning him a dozen times 
never to drive with Stubby.” 

“Now, look here, Mary. You're all 
wrought up, and you're looking at 
this too emotionally. ‘What will peo- 
ple think ?’ What do they always think 
—some of them, I mean? Some of 


“°A child is a self-motivated and self-pro- 
pelling individual. His parents can never 
tell exactly what he may or may not do.” 


them will put the worst possible light 
on the happening, others will be as 
kindly and understanding as you 
could possibly wish.” 

“But I’ve heard people criticizing 
parents so often for just this kind of 
thing, Grace. I can’t bear to have 
them think, dll those people who don’t 
know us, that Jack is one of those wild 
boys whose names get into the papers, 
and who carouse around all night.” 

“Mary,” I said quite sternly, for it 
made me cross to see her showing so 
little sense, ‘“‘you ought to be thankful 
Jack wasn’t hurt, instead of worrying 
about what the neighbors will say!” 

“Oh, of course, I know that, and I 
am,” she protested. “But when we 
tried so hard to rear our children prop- 
erly, to have them get into scrapes at 
this age, when they’re nearly grown 
up, is just too much. I could laugh it 
off when the neighbors used to com- 
plain of things that Jack did when he 
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was little, that seemed to me so normal 
and universal among healthy, lively 
boys. But this is different.” 

Of course, one reason Mary feels 
this is different is because Jack is, at 
nineteen, pretty much an adult. At 
that age, youngsters are supposed to 
be able to handle their own affairs, 
and goodness knows, many of them 
show about as good judgment, in my 
estimation, as adults. Even if it had 
been Jack who was at the wheel, would 
my sister be justified in feeling so 
humiliated and ashamed? Even the 
sober and serious among adults occa- 
sionally have accidents. 

And why need Mary feel so respon- 
sible? Thinking persons are not going 
to blame her for everything that hap- 
pens in the lives of her children. Even 
at an early age, a child is a self-mo- 
tivated and self-propelling individual. 
His parents, no matter how excellent 
their train- (Continued on page 25) 
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N 1930 the National Recreation As- 
sociation brought out a brochure 
on community recreation with sug- 
gested questions for discussion. Among 
these is “Standards of Recreation for 
American Families” and the first ques- 
tion is, “What can the members of the 
American family do together in their 
leisure time at home, outdoors, in 
activities physical, cultural, social?” 
We have a sentimental feeling that 
families should stay together as far 
as possible in the summer, partly that 
we may become acquainted with each 
other after the business and school 
separations of the winter, but there 
is another side to the question. In 
many cases, such a separation as is 
involved in the children going to sum- 
mer camps has proved of great value 
and resource in the children. Also, 
there are many vacations which Fath- 
er and Mother do, and should, enjoy 
that would be uninteresting for chil- 
dren, such as a fortnight of golf, or an 
ocean trip. Like all subjects, this dis- 
cussion may be true and vivid on both 
sides. There are one or two things, 
however, which are really stable: If 
the family does stay together it should 
have a good time together, hiking, 
overnight-camping, cooking supper 
out of doors, spending the day at the 
beach or on another farm than the 
one that we see each day. We all need 
to know one another better from the 
standpoint of fun and cheer, when we 
do not have to wonder about how our 
clothes look or whether our table man- 
ners are perfect. 


The new pamphlet on planning 
school buildings, just released from the 
U. S. Office of Education, should be in 
the hands of every school board in the 
country as well as every parent-teach- 
er association. There have been many 
dismal failures in supposedly well- 
planned school buildings everywhere, 
in the biggest cities as well as in rural 
districts. We have planned buildings 
that were beautiful to look at from 
the outside but in which it was im- 
possible to hold a community meeting 
with any comfort, where the children 
suffered from eyestrain on account 
of lighting, and where the ventilation 
was more conducive to a stupefied 
sleep than to alertness. This pamphlet 
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by the senior specialist in school build- 
ing problems is only a beginning in 
the helpfulness which is offered to 
every school district in the country. 
It can be had for the asking. 


A parent’s problem is coming more 
and more to the front as being another 
one for our most careful thought. 

For a decade we have encouraged 
the reading of newspapers by chil- 
dren, especially those of the junior 
and senior high school levels, because 
we have wanted them to gain a knowl- 
edge of world events as well as of 
important events in our own country. 
With this information, however, their 
minds are being filled with all sorts of 
scandal, local and otherwise; matters 
written up to catch the jaded adult 
interest and entirely unsuited to the 
child’s mind to which these subjects 
are fresh and avidly interesting. Must 
we discourage the reading of news- 
papers or will the newspapers co- 
operate with the parents in trying to 
solve this problem? 


It may be a comfort to many lay 
persons to hear what the brilliant 
young president of the University of 
Chicago, whose words have been rather 
easy to misunderstand lately, says 
about all of us. In a speech recently, 
Dr. Hutchins explained, “Everybody 
has a metaphysic or philosophy. In 
most of us it is an emotional attitude 
or impulse about important questions. 
It is impossible to live without a meta- 
physic. The fact that we do not know 
that we have one or do not like to be 
told that we have one is immaterial. 
We have one.” It will be interesting 
to work this out on ourselves if we 
are willing to concede that he is right 
and we ought to discover just what 
our own philosophy is, for whatever 
it is, it is establishing our life conduct. 
He said this, of course, in regard to a 
philosophy of education but I am pre- 
senting it to you a3 a personal prob- 
lem. 


The last stanza of a full page poem 
entitled “I Want to Live,” by Howard 


Braucher, says: 


I want to live, 

I want to live in a city that cares for 
living. 

I want to live in a living world; 

I want to live. 


It breathes the same exultation in 
life that Walt Whitman gives us and 
it bears analysis, for it includes an 
impulse to make our city one that 
cares for living and our world one that 
demands life instead of death. Dr. 
Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Braucher will give us 
a clue, perhaps to the real philosophy 
of the parent-teacher movement. 


Dr. Edgar Dale, at the Motion Pic- 
ture Conference in Richmond, said, 
“A motion picture program for chil- 
dren and youth must be definitely 
based on a clear-cut philosophy of 
what we consider ‘the good life’ for 
boys and girls. There is evidence that 
many children’s matinee programs, 
so-called, have not really geared into 
a fundamentally sound philosophy.” 
If we believe this we may be alarmed 
at the following statement from the 
Motion Picture Herald: ‘‘Today I fear 
too many of us have become indiffer- 
ent to child business and are thus 
guilty of a neglect that might easily 
result in a new generation growing 
up without the movie habit. Partic- 
ularly is this true since the radio 
has now, to a disturbing extent, 
usurped the place long held by the 
movies in the affection of the Ameri- 
can child. 

“IT call upon every manager to in- 
augurate a drive to increase child at- 
tendance. There are few, if any, of our 
theaters that cannot run some sort of 
Kiddie Club. Most of you have had 
experience in handling them, and 
know just how to go about it. Some 
of you have long been doing outstand- 
ing work in the field of Kiddie activi- 
ties, and all I can tell you is to keep 
up the good work. This matter is of 
far greater importance than the 
amount of money involved in in- 
creased receipts, so do not take it 
lightly.” 

After all, who educates our chil- 
dren? Is it we or the amusement in- 
dustries ? 
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New! Modess, Junior 


New, yes! But with the same softer, safer qualities 


that have made Modess famous. 

Junior Modess is a narrower sanitary napkin, de- 
signed for young girls and women who find the regu- 
lar size width unnecessary . . . and for all women to 
wear at night and during the last days of the period. 

The filler in Junior Modess is exactly like that 


used in regular Modess, fluffy ... soft-as-down... 





non-chafing. You and your daughter will welcome 
the added comfort of this narrower pad and will 
appreciate, too, the blessed assurance of the Modess 
“certain-safe”’ moisture-proof backing. 

So—jot down Junior Modess on your shopping 
list now! And, every time you buy a box of regular 
Modess, let it be a reminder to ask for a box of 
Junior Modess, too! 
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his time in organized, child-like ac- 
tivities in the right kind of school. 
Every child wants to learn. This per- 
fectly obvious fact is so often lost 
sight of that I must repeat it. Every 
child wants to learn. It is when we 
try to force unsuitable material on 
unready children that we get the im- 
pression that learning is distasteful. 
Watch a child before he comes to 
school; listen to the multitude of ques- 
tions that he asks; watch him explor- 
ing the possibilities of a new toy, the 
things in his house and yard or in the 


FIT THE COURSE OF STUDY TO THE CHILD 


(Continued from page 5) 


woods, and you realize that the desire 
to learn is one of the instinctive 
mechanisms of the human species. 
Were it not for this terrific drive to 
know more, would mankind have de- 
veloped the civilization we now have, 
with its intimate acquaintance with 
nature and its control over it? 

Yet traditional schools and school 
work are distasteful to many children. 
So the child is pushed. One might as 
well expect a child to love food which 
was forced down his throat. When we 
want a person to eat, we first stimu- 





late his appetite through exercise and 
fresh air, we give nature a chance to 
make him feel the need of food. Then 
we put the food before him in as ap- 
petizing a form as possible and let na- 
ture take its course. The less we talk 
about it and the less we push the child, 
the better. The same is true of learn- 
ing. Let the need for the learning grow 
within the child through his experi- 
ence and activities. Be sure that the 
kind of learning we put before him is 
a learning for which he is psychologi- 
cally ready, and then serve it up ap- 
petizingly. The child’s instinctive urge 
for learning will do the rest. 

But suppose a child rejects learn- 


It’s UP TO US 





Clara: I hate to dust. 


Mother: It won’t hurt you, Clara. At your age 
I had to work harder than you do. 


What Children Do 


Alice Sowers 
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Myrtle: Do I have to dust? 


Mother: Someone should do it. Would you 
like to rearrange the furniture, too? 


Myrtle is interested: because she has been given an opportunity to “fix things 
up” in a new way. Dusting in itself is not a particularly interesting activity but it can be 


made more enjoyable if it is a part of something which Myrtle enjoys doing. If she is 
interested in rearranging the room (and what girl ten years old is not?) she will want it 
to look its best when she has finished. That means there must be no dust—and the dust- 
ing becomes as much a part of it as the shifting of chairs. ... Clara doesn’t want to dust 
because she does not like to do it. She is not in the least fearful that it will hurt her— 
therefore she does not need that reassurance. Nor can she be moved by stories of how hard 
her mother worked when she was ten years old. She does not like to dust and her mother 
has done nothing to make her like it better. She will add dusting to her list of disagreeable 
things little girls have to do until they grow up and have their own to do it for them.... 
Myrtle will feel she is working in ‘‘our” home while Clara is more apt to think she is work- 
ing in her mother’s house. 
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ing? Our first question is: Has he 
reached a stage of mental maturity 
necessary for the particular kind of 
learning that we are expecting of him? 
If he has not, his rejection of the learn- 
ing is wholesome. 

Just the other day a mother came 
into my office irate because her child 


was not “up to average” in his school | 


progress. I showed her a chart of the 
child’s mental growth, as revealed by 
psychological tests. On this chart was 
plotted the child’s actual achievement 
of school work. The child’s school 
work matched almost exactly his 
present mental ability, and I assured 
her that she had nothing to worry 
about, that the child was working to 
capacity. “I don’t care anything about 
that,” she said. ‘“‘He’s got to finish fifth 
grade work this year. If he works 
hard enough, his mental capacity will 
increase to the point where he can 
get this work done. He should work 
after school, he should take work 
home, the teacher should push him, 
until he is up to the average of the 
class in his accomplishments!” 

She might just as well have urged 
that we make his foot grow larger to 
fit an average-sized shoe. Only harm 
is done by trying to push a child be- 
yond his normal growth rate. 

If, on the other hand, a child is not 
working up to his own mental ability, 
we do need to do something about it. 
That something, however, is not push- 
ing the child. It is studying him. Per- 
haps his lagging is due to physical 
causes—not enough sleep, malnutri- 
tion of some sort, inadequate thyroid, 
anemia, or any one of dozens of other 
possible causes. Perhaps the difficulty 
is emotional—insecurity at home, a 
sense of guilt about something, fear, 
jealousy of an older or younger broth- 
er or sister, or an emotional blocking 
due to the overattentiveness on the 
part of parent or teacher. Often the 
trouble lies not with the child at all, 
but with the curriculum. The curricu- 
lum may be unrelated to the child’s 
experiences, interests, and needs. 

We have ample psychological evi- 
dence to indicate that pushing the 
child tends to cause bad work habits 
and bad social adjustment. It is worse 
then useless—it is harmful. 


LET us, then, start with some fresh | 
premises, in place of the discarded | 
ones, and let us as parents and as 


teachers try to undo the harm to our 


own thinking that was done by blind | 


acceptance of the false premises of a 
preceding generation: 

Learning is as natural as eating. 
Children normally are eager to learn. 

When a child turns away from 
learning, our job as parents and teach- 
ers is to seek the cause, not to push the 
child. 

Some of (Continued on page 22) 
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e “Excuse me for getting personal—but haven’t you gone | pretty far 
with this nose idea? Enough is enough, I always say... It’s none of 
my business, of course—but what’s a nose like that for?” 


af 


@ “You don’t tell me!...You fill it full of water on a hot day—yes, 
yes, go on... Then you throw it up over your head and give yourself 
a shower? Boy!... Well, I must say you’ve got something there!” 


e “Don’t try to sell me one though! Nope—I’ve got my own system. 
A soft cooling sprinkle of downy Johnson’s Baby Powder... no 
prickly heat or rashes or chafing after that kind of shower!” 


@ “Take one feel of Johnson’s Baby Powder—you'li see why it 
keeps my skin so healthy and smooth!” Healthy skin, Mothers, 
is the best protection against skin infections. Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der is made of finest Italian talc—no gritty particles and no orris- 
root... Remember Johnson’s Baby Soap and Baby Cream, too. 
And for tiny babies, try the new Johnson’s Baby Oil—stainless, not 
sticky, and cannot turn rancid. 


| | NEW BRUNSWICK { NEW JERSEY 
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us starting on these premises have 
begun a thorough study of the curri- 
culum in relation to child develop- 
ment. We have a long way to go 
before sure knowledge as to the most 
suitable activity and learning for each 
stage of a child’s growth, but already 
we have clear evidence of the fact 
that schools, partly because of a 
pedantic tradition, and partly under 
pressure from homes, try to cram 
down children’s wholesomely unwill- 
ing throats mental canned goods which 
the children are too immature to as- 
similate. We know, for example, that 
schools start all formal teaching too 
soon. Parents insist that a child enter 
school when he is six or when he is 
going to be six within a few months. 
They insist that once having entered, 
he shall immediately begin to learn 
to read, write, and figure. As a con- 
sequence, about one child out of three 
in the United States fails during either 
the first or second semester of his 
first grade work, and a much larger 
proportion start out their school work 
with distaste and insecurity. We now 
know that most children should wait 
until they have reached a mental age 
—not an age by a calendar, but a 
psychological age that can be meas- 
ured with an intelligence test—of at 
least six and a half years before be- 
ginning to read. The same applies to 
writing and figuring. 

There are some striking facts that 
point to the desirability of postponing 
all systematic learning of the three 
R's, until children are seven and a half 
or eight years of age mentally. They 
can learn the things a little earlier, 
but they learn them more effectively 
and with more satisfaction and per- 
manence if they wait—provided that 
their first year or two in school con- 
sists of educational experiences, such 
as excursions, group construction, 
dramatic play, and many other child- 
like activities. With such a founda- 
tion, the children, when they begin to 
study the three R’s, do so with such 
zest and such a feeling of security that 
in the next two or three years they 
overtake and go considerably past the 
children who began drilling at six. 


SIMILARLY we have conducted re- 
search in recent years as to the books 
that children should read as they go 
on in their development. It is appar- 
ent to anyone that books differ in the 
degree of their difficulty. We now know 
how to measure this difference. It is 
evident to anyone that some children 
read much better than others. We also 
know how to measure, quite accurate- 
ly, each child’s reading maturity. We 
know that to give a child books to 
read which are too difficult for his 
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present maturity results in bad eye 
habits, cuts down the amount of read- 
ing the child is doing just when we 
want to develop a love of it. Conse- 
quently, a number of us have con- 
ducted extensive investigations to find 
out exactly what books will fit chil- 
dren at each stage of their reading 
maturity. The results have been pub- 
lished in a good-sized volume called 
The Right Book for the Right Child, 
giving parents and teachers a guide 
as to the best 1,700 or 1,800 books 
available for children and the degree 
of reading ability necessary for the 
reading of each. 

Similarly we know a good deal now, 
although far from enough, about 
what topics and processes in arithme- 
tic can be most effectively learned by 
children at each level of mental ma- 
turity. Hundreds of teachérs and 
scores of thousands of children have 
been experimenting during the past 
twelve years to discover just what de- 
gree of mental maturity and just what 
degree of experiential background are 
needed to learn each topic or process 
in arithmetic. We have very clear evi- 
dence that most textbooks and most 
schools teach long division, for exam- 
ple, two or three years too soon for 
effective learning by most children; 
that adding and subtracting of unlike 
fractions, as usually taught, should 
be postponed until the child has sev- 
enth or eighth grade mental ability, 
instead of being taught in fifth grade 
as is common. And so on through the 
whole arithmetic curriculum. It is no 
wonder that arithmetic causes more 
school failures above first grade than 
does any other subject. Isn’t it just 
common sense to see that the things 
we give the children to learn are things 





that fit their present stage of ma- 
turity ? 

Why are we in such an everlasting 
hurry ? Why not recognize that growth 
is a natural and orderly process, and 
that there are certain types of learn- 
ing and activity that fit each stage 
of growth? Why not recognize that 
children do not all grow at the same 
rate and that therefore it is utterly 
stupid to blame a child for not being 
able yet to learn a thing which an- 
other child of the same age learns 
readily? Our children are in school 
plenty of time to learn all the com- 
monly used and necessary facts and 
skills. They don’t leave, as they once 
did, at the end of three or four years 
of schooling and go out to work. Com- 
pulsory attendance laws keep them in 
school. Child labor laws to a greater 
and greater degree are beginning to 
keep them out of industry. We have 
plenty of time. Why hurry the educa- 
tive process? Growth is .a beautiful 
thing, a natural thing. Learning neces- 
sarily accompanies it. Let us stop 
fretting and stewing. Let us stop 
pushing and nagging. Let us begin, in- 
stead, to study the needs of the grow- 
ing child and to fill these needs ade- 
quately. If we did so, our children 
would be happier and more whole- 
some, their learning would be more 
permanent and more functional. Let 
us begin to fit school work to each in- 
dividual child, instead of trying to 
force all children into preconceived 
and artificial patterns. Then our chil- 
dren will learn with their natural zest; 
they will use and therefore retain 
what they learn. And we shall have 
based their lives on a happy and whole- 
some childhood. 


(This article is published through 
the courtesy of the National Broad- 
casting Company.) 


ATTIC PUPPETEERS 
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the small audience clapped her en- 
trance, as though it were the real 
dancer and not a soulless, cotton- 
stuffed image responding to the deft 
manipulations of a young girl’s 
hands on numerous strings. Only 
once did Eleanor become obviously a 
puppet, and that was an accident. Her 
knees bent the wrong way— in, instead 
of out. But she recovered and outdid 
herself to make up for the mistake. 
At the conclusion of the act, both 
Eleanor and Mary were clapped for an 
encore. 

But no encore was forthcoming. 
There was too much to be seen in the 
room. The lights were turned on and 
for a moment the audience seemed 
grotesque and unnatural. The mario- 
nettes were the only real things pres- 
ent. We were gigantic, out of scale. 
Slowly the illusion faded, and the 


magic spell which had held me en- 
chanted through the antics of the 
three puppets left. 


FLUSHED with pleasure in work 
well done, the three little girls sur- 
rounded me and demanded that I ex- 
amine the dolls. And indeed, they were 
good. They bore close inspection and 
yet, Ruddy assured me, ‘‘they are sim- 
ply made.” 

‘Made out of the scrap-bag—some 
flesh-colored cloth and a bit of em- 
broidery, for the face, a little coarse 
thread, a few sticks of wood, and a 
lot of patience,” she went on to say as 
she wandered around the room, pick- 
ing up now this doll, and now, another. 

Wilfred the Clown has the seat, or 
rather, the nail of honor. He, being the 
oldest member of the troupe, the first 
puppet Mrs. Gore ever attempted to 
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put together and manceuver, deserves 
the place. Wilfred’s suit of blue is 
getting old and worn in spots, through 
his almost constant use as a pattern 
and as a performer. Many times has 
Wilfred prefaced a play with his high- 
voiced announcements. His antics have 
kept numerous children and adults in 
laughter and evoked shrill pleasure 
from his unsophisticated audience. 
Wilfred must have a story to tell, 
would he deign to unburden his cotton 
soul. 

“Look at the Scotch drummer boy,” 
said Janet, who just couldn’t wait for 


HOW 


ROSALIE FOUND 


A FASCINATING NEW WORLD 








our slow progress around the room, 
as she ran from the far corner with a 
puppet. The red plaid outfit was very 
Scotch and gave real personality to 
the cloth doll. You could almost hear 
the burr of his speech. 


THE Little King hung in his place as 
though he had just sneaked back to 
his nail from a téte-a-téte with the 
guardsman at the gate—and had been 










WHY DON'T YOU APPLY, SIS ? 
IT MIGHT LEAD TO FORTUNE. ‘YOUR 
OLD RIVAL CLAIRE CURTIS HAS 

AP. APPLIED. 
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CLAIRE - SHE'S 


















caught in the act. Queens, fairies in 
flowing silk, and clown relatives of the 
aged Wilfred indifferently stared | 
around on this room of phantom ac- | 
tors. Black-faced Amos is waiting for | 
Andy, but that gentleman still rests in 
the make-up box until some indus- | 
trious puppeteer can finish his facial 
expression. Next to Amos hangs Pop- 
eye, the spinach fiend. His swollen 
muscles and much-tattooed arms at- 
test to his character. 

“And this,” said Ruddy as she picked | 
up a very small puppet, one-third the | 
size of the others, “is our ‘tiny fairy,’ 
used to swoop down and over the| 
stage. She just glides over the heads | 
of the puppets and waves a gold| 
wand.” 

In one corner of the room hang the 
Old Witch, the camel, and the three 
little pigs. Old Witch seems perfectly 
harmless, guarded as she is, on the 
one side, by the camel whose golden 
fuzz looks very soft and whose tail 
switches placidly in the breeze from 
the open window and, on the other side, 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE? 








IT'S BETWEEN YOU TWO, WHOEVER HAS THE 
BEST SMILE AND PRETTIEST TEETH GETS 
THE JOG. MR. EATON IS VERY FUSSY. 





YES. HES POSING FOR 
>> THESE SPECIAL PHOTO- 
Mima | GRAPHS. ALL RIGHT 








by the three little pigs all dressed up 
in their Sunday-best blue trousers and | 


white shirts. The three pigs hang to- | 


gether and they do everything in a 
uniform way, too, inasmuch as they 
are all strung on the same control 
board and are worked by one person. 

The black-frocked pianist is true to 
form. In his excitement at the last 
concert, he apparently forgot to fix his 
hair afterwards, for a lock of grayish- 
white almost obliterates one eye. 

Mary whispered to Ruddy so that 
we all heard, “May Judy and I do the 
Dutch Twins?” 

Assent given, Mary paraded the old 
story-book favorites out into the cen- 
ter of the floor, onto the stage, and 
into their (Continued on page 24) 
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Without perfect teeth, not one model in ten has a 
chance of success before the camera. No wonder famous 
New York models choose Listerine Tooth Paste. Its 
ingredients are super-fine in character, amazingly gentle 
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dance. Very yellow-haired, with white 
and blue satin costumes, the twins 
danced very well. They came alive 
under the hands of Mary and Judy. 
Their tiny wooden shoes tapped out 
the accompaniment to the dance. 

This performance of the Dutch 
Twins was different in that the back- 
stage was open for inspection. The 
facial expressions of the two girls were 
almost more interesting to watch than 
were the two dancing puppets. How 
the girls did enjoy working the 
strings! How careful they were al- 
ways to keep the feet of the dolls on 
theefloor! 

A quiet suggestion from Ruddy now 
and then was accepted in good grace 
and applied, almost always with im- 
proved results. When we first came 
into the room, Janet was so excited she 
dropped her marionette. The strings 
looked hopelessly tangled. Ruddy 
offered her assistance and together 
the strings were untangled and set 
into working order. 

It may look simple to work one of 
these lifelike dolls, but it isn’t when 
you first try it. The legs want to go 
the wrong way and one inevitably 
drags along behind the other. Usually 
the puppet is walking along in a semi- 
sitting position with his feet just off 
the floor. Only under trained hands 
does a marionette respond with feet, 
head, hands, and body at the same 
time and actually come to life. 


Puppets are not new. They are 
suddenly becoming very popular in 
America, but since early Italian times 
puppets have captivated their audi- 
ences. Some of the first marionettes 
were no cruder or simpler in design 
or manipulation than are those of 
Ruddy’s attic room. This curious, 
primitive type of art has maneuvered 
its way into the hearts of children and 
slowly adults are being won over. 
Many people argue that the true 
marionette field is burlesque. Punch 
and Judy have become immortal in the 
puppet world in every land. Hansel 
and Gretel, Snow White, Simple 
Simon, Christopher Columbus, Don 
Quixote, Robin Hood—all the char- 
acters that have delighted the hearts 
of so many children—are especially 
well-adapted to marionette shows. 
There are hundreds of amateurs who 
have become puppeteers because they 
found that to make and manipulate the 
little dolls was much easier than they 
had dared think—that is, the simpler 
type of puppet and the simplest kind 
of control strings. So widespread is 
the enthusiasm for marionettes that 
last year in Paris there was held an 
International Union of Marionettes. 
Puppets of every nationality paraded 
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up and down their own tiny stages. 

“Everything, of course, must be 
made to scale and special care must 
be taken in stringing the puppets,” 
said Ruddy. “Many times I have to 
restring an entire doll after I have 
finished him because he is wrong in 
the joints somewhere. They must come 
alive. You never know until you finish 
one whether it will be good and will 
act well.” 

Puppets have made their way into 
business. Concerns use them to illus- 
trate their goods and to amuse waiting 
customers. They have crashed Holly- 
wood gates and shown a vast new 
field of entertainment. The Mickey 
Mouse comedies which everyone so 
enjoys are drawn from antics of pup- 
pets—stringless, it is true, but pup- 
pets just the same. 

Today puppets are invading the 
center of American art and drama— 
Broadway—and being well received, 
too. Audiences, so sophisticated and 
so ultra-ultra in their appreciation of 
the drama, are taking the puppet 
shows to their hearts and clamoring 
for more. These miniature actors may 





Use of the marvelous powers of 
radio for genuine education has been 
the bright hope ever since radio be- 
gan. Some promising efforts have 
been made, but broadcasters and 
educators alike agree that much re- 
mains to be done. Broadcasters have 
declared that education by radio is 
practicable within the present frame- 
work of our broadcasting system. 
Educators, on their part, have dis- 
covered that producing successful 
programs is a far more complicated 
process than it first appeared to be. 
There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that radio will become one 
of the most powerful constructive 
forces for the education of our peo- 
ple if we devote adequate attention 
to the development of truly educa- 
tional programs. 


—JOHN W. STUDEBAKER. 





not have souls but their audiences 
don’t seem to miss them. Often pup- 
pets perform better than real actors. 

Numerous books and directions on 
the subject have been written. Ruddy 
herself uses Mrs. Ackley’s book and 
Masks and Shadows, by Mills and 
Dunn. 

Ruddy’s puppet world grows daily. 
Her children became interested in 
making the dolls. Their friends wanted 
to make them, too. Soon it reached the 
point where Ruddy had to do some 





organizing or resigning. She organ- 
ized. 

Today she has classes once or twice 
each week for puppet enthusiasts. 
Twenty girls are members of this 
school. They invade her attic room 
and for two or three hours give them- 
selves indefatigably to the task of 
forming workable, lifelike images 
from practically nothing. All over the 
house, there are evidences that pup- 
pets hold the household in their grip. 
A leg on the piano top; a half-dressed, 
unstrung doll on a footstool; a box of 
beads someone brought in hoping they 
would be of use in the costume box; 
heads and hair on the sideboard. It all 
adds to the knowledge that puppets 
are fascinating things to deal with. 

Neighbors have found a willing place 
to get rid of surplus scraps of cloth 
and material and odds and ends. To 
Ruddy’s attic everything is sent, wel- 
comed, and eventually put to use. 

“I only hope they don’t give me too 
much. I just can’t refuse anything,” 
said Ruddy, thumbing through a book 
of dress samples some person had 
just sent over. “Puppet hats are a 
problem. I’ve never had enough ma- 
terial for them. I’ve used all my hus- 
band’s hats until he has only the one 
he is wearing. Some woman called up 
and wanted to know if I could use 
some old hats. Why,” said Ruddy, 
“use them! Now I have hats for hun- 
dreds of marionettes.” 

The three girls show their interest 
in the way they make the puppets per- 
form. Mary, the oldest, does it like a 
professional. Janet and Judy are good, 
too. All three are improving, due to 
the almost steady practice. 

No baby dolls for them. Marionettes 
must do their tricks before bedtime. 
Dolls do not get tucked into beds at 
night. They get their strings 
straightened out and are placed on 
nails for the night. 

Ruddy has done more than start a 
class in puppets. She has been instru- 
mental in introducing puppet-making 
to boys. They love to make these little 
dolls, too, and are not ashamed to be 
found playing with them. This was 
proved in the recent contest, spon- 
sored by a women’s club in Pelham. 
Several boys took part, and came out 
in the lead! 

At the end of this season, eighty 
children in the Girl Scout troop Ruddy 
is working with will have made pup- 
pets and several of them will have 
four or five to their credit. This moth- 
er’s interest in puppets is a year- 
round one. In the summers, she 
teaches marionette-making at a girls’ 
camp and many homes throughout 
the country have a puppet proudly dis- 
played which may hide many of 
Ruddy’s stitches, put in to help out 
in the last-minute rush before a per- 
formance. 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


(Continued from page 17) 
ing of him may be, can never predict 
exactly what he may or may not do. 
Indeed, it would be a tragic thing if 
a child were so entirely under the in- 
fluence of his parents that he never 

dared make his own mistakes. 
The best parents can do is to furnish 


ARE YOU LNTERESTED. 
ii vtucamcases IN A WELL NOURISHED 


a minimum of guidance and direction, 
watch for the unfolding of their child’s 
own intelligence as the best control 
for his life. 

“What will people think?” Why do 
we all worry about it? Few of us seem 
to be strong enough to risk the con- 
demnation of “the group.” It is a 
pathetic commentary on our civiliza- 
tion and on human nature, that in- 
stead of looking to the friendly, sym- 
pathetic group for protection or even 
solace, we so often stand with our 
backs against the wall, frightened and 
fearful of the opinion of our neighbors, 
who are no wiser or more able than 
we are. 
























Why not let Cocomalt help you in 
planning a rounded diet? Coco- 
malt is a protective food drink that 
contributes important essentials 
lacking in many foods regularly 
eaten. 
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TOMMY GOES TO KINDER- 
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SO NOW IT’S HIGH 
SCHOOL 
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Milk, for example, is deficient in 
iron, which is necessary for build- 
ing good, red blood. Cocomalt sup- 
plies this deficiency. One serving 
furnishes enough easily assimilated 
iron to meet a third of the average 
child’s daily requirement. Thus, 
three servings of Cocomalt a day 
meets the average optimum iron 
requirement. 


among the things which we shared. 

Besides all the ideas the club con- 
tacts brought me indirectly, there was 
the first-hand help that came to me 
through knowing Fred and Jane 
Stevens. Their adjustment to the so- 
cial side of school life is possible to 
anyone—although I must confess I 
didn’t think of*it at the time. Why, 
they actually saw Milford’s freshman 
prom as a means of social education 
for him, and they invited the whole 
small crowd of budding socialites (in- 
cluding Don) to their home for din- 
ner before the party. This broke the 
ice before the formalities. I had been 
disposed to treat the question of dances 
as an issue to be met sometime in the 
future. But it was a present reality so 
far as Don was concerned, and I blush 
to recall how indifferent I was about 
the affair at the time. 


Cocomalt is an especially good 
source of food-energy— supplying 
easy-to-digest carbohydrates in the 
form of maltose, lactose, and dex- 
trose, as well as sucrose. Cocomalt is 
easily digested and assimilated. 


Milk is also deficient in Vitamin 
D. Cocomalt is rich in both calcium 
and phosphorus, important in pro- 
moting sound tooth and bone struc- 
ture. But you must have a comple- 
ment of Vitamin D or the system 
cannot utilize the calctumand phos- 
phorus. Cocomalt contains 81 
U.S.P. units of Vitamin D to each 
ounce. 


And you'll have no trouble get- 
ting the children todrink Cocomalt, 
breakfast, lunch, or supper. They 
love Cocomalt’s distinctive flavor. 
Easy to mix with hot or cold milk— 
and it costs only a few pennies per 





Tuen there’s the story of two fath- | 
ers, with children in high school, who | 


formed the habit of dragging the prin- | 


cipal out to play golf after school. 
This, they stated frankly, began as 
a means of “getting the lowdown on 
the home room idea and this elective 
business.” And it worked out well for 
threshing out other ideas, as you may 
imagine. It seems a part of the func- 
tion of such recreations that they 
smooth the (Continued on page 26) 








serving. Put this delicious protective 
food drink to work for your family. 
You can buy Cocomalt in grocery 
and drug stores...in %-lb. and 1-lb. 
purity-sealed cans, and in the eco- 
nomical 5-lb. hospital size. 


Cocomalt is the registered trade-mark 
of R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
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SO NOW IT’S 





way for much better understandings. 

But prevention of conflict—in our- 
selves or in our children—is an even 
better adjustment, of course. So you’ll 
be interested in this story of another 
far-seeing father. It’s the special con- 
tribution made by Eric Nord to this 
whole problem of starting high school 
off on the right foot. His plan was all 
in the interest of Ingrid, his very su- 
perior daughter—just turned thirteen 
when she finished grade school. 

Being a logical soul, Eric originated 
a scheme to help her keep things in 
their places—to put first things first 
and prevent the sort of confusion that 
usually results when a complex situa- 
tion finds us without a plan. It was a 
three-room studio apartment for In- 
grid in her own home—a combination 
bedroom and_ boudoir, study and liv- 
ing room. 

“When the rooms were there, and 
their special uses clear in mind,” said 
Eric, ‘we knew nothing could stop 
Ingrid from filling in the details and 
getting the place shipshape.” 

It must be admitted, of course, that 
such a provision as this just isn’t pos- 
sible for most of us. Not every family 
is fortunate enough to live in the sort 
of ancestral home—with rooms and 
rooms—that fell to Eric on his mar- 
riage. But most of us can find some 
way of adapting conditions to achieve 
the same purpose. Even a desk in a 
bedroom or a screened-off table some- 
where may provide the dignity and 
grown-up-ness young people prize at 
this time. 


N ow, as I said before, when a con- 
flict must be resolved, it’s important 
to turn your energies loose into some 
vital, single-minded attack on your 
problems. But, while the club had 
helped on the social angle, it didn’t 
hit the actual school and study part. 
The direct attack that suggested it- 
self naturally here was reading. So 
we bridge players took to books, and 
these gave us light where we’d been 
feeling only heat! 

For one thing, we were all tied up 
in knots about that thoroughly mad- 
dening aspect of the high school pro- 
gram called “departmental work.” In 
my case it was like this. You see, for 
eight or nine years—all through 
grade school—Don had had a teacher; 
now, quite suddenly he had no teacher 
—or, rather, he had too many teach- 
ers. And all of them seemed more in- 
terested in subjects than in students! 
It didn’t seem rational or necessary 
that these boys and girls should be 
shunted around from room to room 
and from teacher to teacher. No won- 
der they were confused and got lost! 

Then, believe it or not, home work 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 25) 


in four different subjects, calling for 
from one to three hours’ work each— 
that was one evening’s task for Don! 
And the experience of most of the 
other mothers was similar. At the 
same time, to make matters worse, 
attitudes toward study were being 
perverted, we thought. In freshman 
year a youngster would attack such 
an evening of home work manfully 
and honestly, taking it for granted 
that a high standard would be held 
for his results. But later, as a sopho- 
more, he practiced getting by, had 
learned to fake—and was taking it 
all as a matter of course! 

This was the picture most of us 
mothers were seeing, and—true to our 





LINES TO PUCK—OR 
A SMALL BOY 


ANNE L. New 


Why did you run so quickly? 

I am grieved 

That I should not recall 

Your mouth nor even the bright laugh- 
ter 

In your eyes. 

I know you mocked me 

But I cannot keep 


The memory of your face in its delight. 





theory of “direct action’’—we set our- 
selves to do something about it before 
boredom and slipshod practices be- 
came fixed in our children. For one 
month we kept a record of assignments 
given out by teachers, of time spent 
to do acceptable work on them, and of 
our children’s frank statements about 
the use of school time. The results, 
when put together, showed the need of 
planning time for children’s study, for 
home reference libraries, and for gov- 
erning radio, entertaining, and other 
carelessly accepted distractions. 
Nowadays family and individual 
success just isn’t enough, as it once 
was. If youth is to have emotional se- 
curity, it must come from feeling it- 
self part of a wider social group. 
Schools are feeling this and acting on 
it. That’s some justification for de- 
partmental work. Besides, living comes 
first; learning, second. ‘“‘And the time 
will come when in-school and out-of- 
school activities will be fused,” said 
one authority. Then again, when it 
comes to knowledge, it’s not what we 
learn, but what we use, that counts 
most. “So,” I concluded, sagely, “if 
it’s living that’s most important, let’s 





bring the learning as close to life as 
possible.” 

After that, it didn’t take much 
thinking to see that the experience in 
living Don gets from playing in the 
high school band is probably worth a 
whole five-foot shelf of books. And 
another shelf might be added for de- 
bate. (He’d pushed through a whole 
series of open forums, about the Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court!) 
Why, when it came to knowledge, this 
youngster was putting it to use as 
fast as it came to him. And formerly 
we'd just put a lot of good facts in 
cold storage and often never used 
them again! 

Later, when Don’s lack of a spelling 
conscience was threatening to prove 
my Waterloo—for it hadn’t struck me 
exactly as a ninth grade problem until 
it reared its ugly head—I decided to 
give it a touch of real life, too. Find- 
ing that typewriters are being used in 
such cases to stir up interest, a por- 
table typewriter, which we paid for 
together on a fifty-fifty basis, was in- 
stalled in Don’s room at home. This 
proved a trump card. It not only 
helped him to achieve care and exact- 
ness in routine composition, but 
eventually resulted in his doing some 
quite creditable bits of writing as 
well! 

In fact, if it’s possible to budget for 
some special bit of equipment, it al- 
most never fails to boost returns in 
school work for adolescents. It may be 
a microscope, a subscription to some 
helpful periodical, a box of instruments 
for the budding engineer, an easel and 
paints, a musical instrument. 

But there’s a danger here, too, as 
you'll readily see—the danger of seem- 
ing to bribe, which may bring a whole 
train of faulty attitudes following 
after. To prevent such-outcomes, one 
mother I know very subtly and indi- 
rectly caused these needs to spring up 
in the minds of her children. Then, 
when they “just had to have” some- 
thing of the sort, she only helped and 
advised, winning the reputation of a 
good sport, but stopping short of any- 
thing like seeming to offer rewards. 

Oh, there’s no doubt about it, that 
bridge club did wonders for me in the 
way of emotional outlet. It proved that 
our efforts to resolve the conflicts we 
feel always pay dividends, one way or 
another. For, whether they bob up on 
the study side or on the social side, 
it’s well not to be too concerned about 
these problems, or to brood over them 
in secret. That’s just nursing a conflict. 
Isn’t it much wiser to get together, 
pool ideas, and decide on some “di- 
rect action”? To come right down to 
it, if we'll just have faith in our 
young people and open our minds to 
the white light of shared experience, 
we'll see our mountains of anxiety for 
the miserable molehills they really are! 
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DIET AND THE EYES 


(Continued from page 13) 


producing “night blindness” or an in- 
ability to see in dim light. During the 
war, the children of Denmark and 
Rumania suffered noticeably from this 
disease when the supply of dairy prod- 
ucts was cut off and the children’s 
diet consisted largely of soups, cereals, 
and cereal products. A more marked 
deficiency causes a drying up or de- 
struction of the cornea. This is called 
xerophthalmia. The cornea, or clear 
part of the eye, becomes bright, oily, 
and covered with fatlike plaques, and 
it may ulcerate. Cataract does not oc- 
cur as a result of deficiency of vitamin 
A. 

Vitamin B is found in fresh yeast, 
liver, milk, and, to some extent, fruit. 
Its absence causes pellagra. Absence 
of this vitamin affects the eye by caus- 
ing a purulent inflammation of the 
eyelids, scarring of the cornea, and 
cataract. 

Vitamin C has no special effect on 
the eyes except that as goes the rest 
of the body, so goes eye health. The 
antiscorbutic vitamin or the vitamin 
that prevents scurvy, vitamin C, is 
found in lemons, potatoes, and most 
fresh foods such as meat and milk. It 
is destroyed by pasteurization or 
boiling. In the body, it is concentrated 
in the adrenal gland, which lies above 
the kidney. Deficiency of this vitamin 
causes disease in the dental pulp and 
generalized hemorrhages. 

Vitamin D, which prevents rickets, 
is found in cod liver oil, but no com- 
mon foodstuff is rich in it. It now has 
been synthesized as viosterol. The 
effect on the eye by a deficiency of 
vitamin D is indirect. Viosterol ad- 
ministered in excessive amounts to 
children who take sun baths has 
caused follicular conjunctivitis; the 
condition disappears when the drug 
has been withdrawn. 


HEAVING considered the kinds of 
food and the influence of allergy and 
the vitamins upon the eye, let us try to 
see how the whole picture fits togeth- 
er. What good effects, for example, 
can we expect, ocularly speaking, 
from a balanced diet? 

We have no way of positively telling 
to what extent diet does effect astig- 
matism, nearsightedness, inflamma- 
tion of lids, weak sight, sensitivity to 
light, blinking of the eyes, eyestrain 
from whatever cause. We do know 
that children who are rapidly becom- 
ing nearsighted and who are given the 
properly balanced diet with plenty of 
vitamins, respond favorably and the 
tendency to high myopia, or near- 
sightedness, is checked. If extreme 
deficiency of certain vitamins leads to 
the scarring of the cornea and to 
Severe inflammation, it is not hard to 
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conceive why a slight deficiency might 
give rise to slight scarring in the 
cornea, leading to its distortion, and 
thereby causing astigmatism. The 
cornea fits into the eye like a watch 
crystal. It should be curved equally in 
every meridian, but when we have a 
curvature from side to side or it is 
flatter from above, downward, the 
rays of light entering the eye cannot 
focus without glasses. It is quite con- 
ceivable that this can be caused by 
a deficiency of vitamins. Once an 
astigmatism has formed, it is very 
doubtful if any improvement will take 
place, regardless of diet. 

Obviously there may be real danger 
to the eye from dietary fads. The fad- 
dist must continue his routine with no 
recognition of allergy—or the magic 
chain is broken. He must also juggle 
the vitamin intake to fit his theories. 
And his balanced diets are balanced 
on scales of his own conception. The 
very number of diets is a confession of 
their faddism and their failure to sat- 
isfy. Going further, a balanced ration 
is so easy to provide today, with all 
our sources of information, that the 
romance of it is all gone; so some, of 
course, hunt for new ventures. 

Reducing diets have their dangers 
to eyes. Dieting to grow thin is a 
worthy cause, if it is not carried to 
extremes, and if the diet is used in 
moderation and, particularly when it 
is more strenuous, if it is carried on 
under the supervision of a physician. 
However, most Americans expect to 
accomplish miracles in a short time. 
They proceed to starve themselves and 
break their health. Due to such a 
strenuous diet, headaches and weak, 
weepy eyes result. 

Diets which separate starch and 
protein intake tend to improve our 
general welfare as they tend to cut 
down our intake of starch and sugar, 
of which we eat too much. Vegetarian 


diets may cause anemia, which is re-' 


lieved by the addition of meat. Here 
again the effect on the eyes is only 
through general health. Most diets of 
consequence are actually medical pre- 
scriptions as much as the liquids and 
pills which physicians order from the 
drugstore—good for one, perhaps, but 
bad for another. 

Summing up, the story is this: 

1. For eye and general health, use 
a@ common sense, balanced diet. 

2. In the presence of a history of 
allergy in the family or the individual, 
consult your doctor about what to do. 

3. Remember that there are lots of 
other safeguards for the eye besides 
diet, but don’t forget that diet too 
plays its part here. Don’t forget that 
regular tests, glasses when necessary, 
proper illumination, proper reading 
and other eye-use habits are impor- 
tant. Diet is just one more important 
aid to good eyes, no more and no less. 














.». WITH FREE PICTURE-STORY CARDS 
Be sure to give your youngster the three 
picture-story cards that come in each 
package of Shredded Wheat. Set him to 
work coloring them with crayon. En- 
courage him to collect the different 
series in each package, and bind them 
into his own picture-story album. Thou- 
sands of children are learning self- 
expression in this fascinating, instruc- 
tive way! 





--- AND FREE INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 


“Drawing and Coloring, a means of expres- 
sion for children”, is the name of the book- 
let. It is an invaluable guide p, 
in working with your child. 
Just simple, practical sug- / 
gestions anyone caneasily /,' 
apply. Right now, send 
for your FREE copy 
to: Dept. PT4, Na- 
tional Biscuit Com- 
pany, 449 W. 14th / 
Street, New York / 
City. _ 
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COOPERATING IN THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 16) 


phases of healthful living at 
school. 

3. Become familiar with the applica- 
tions of mental hygiene to the 
teaching process. 

4. Know the educational values of 
the school lunch. 

5. Learn what the school expects of 
parents in the prevention of com- 
municable disease. 

This emphasis upon knowledge is 
not that you may criticize your school 
system, officers, and teachers. Know- 
ing what is right, you can go into ac- 
tion with confidence. 

To have knowledge is to ke politic. 
You don’t lay yourself open to ridicule. 
Nor will you be meddling in some- 
thing you know nothing about. 

With your facts, formulate a definite 
policy and program. Have your argu- 
ments well organized. Then you are 
ready to go to the school administra- 
tion with a plan for cooperating. 


NEXT STEPS 

Possibly the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation does not represent the ultimate 
in cooperation. I don’t think you do. 
I suggest instead that there are at 
least two steps beyond you. 

The first step deals with an exten- 
sion of school responsibility; in other 
words, recognition that the school 
owes something to parents. Parents 
should be in the educational picture. 
The school should do this, not by mere- 
ly acknowledging the parent-teacher 
association, but through enlarging its 
scope of responsibility to include the 
enlightenment of parents. There must 
be more get-togetherness; a greater 
joining of interests; a sense of mutual 
helpfulness. 

Adult education may be a means 
of enlightening parents in their part 
in health education. Parents can be 
encouraged to do more conferring with 
teachers. School physicians, dentists, 
and nurses should hold frequent child 
health conferences with parents. 

The second step is the school ad- 
ministrator’s advisory council of co- 
ordinated organizations, agencies, and 
government departments. The groups 
to be represented on such a council 
are the medical, dental, and nurses 
professional societies; the Tubercu- 
losis Association; social and civic wel- 
fare organizations; clubs and fraternal 
orders; the American Legion; and 
similar agencies, including, of course, 
the parent-teacher association. The 
council plan provides opportunity to 
disseminate and interpret school aims, 
policies, and plans and to integrate 
services. 


ONE OBJECTION bs 
I am strongly opposed to the prac- 
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tice by the parent-teacher associa- 
tion of raising money to purchase 
equipment for schools. Not only books, 
pencils, and paper but stage curtains, 
volley ball, and a lunch room are tools 
of education and legitimate items of 
public expense. 


THE SIMPLEST STEPS IN 
COOPERATION 

These are some of the ways in which 

parents may cooperate as individuals. 

1. When your child exhibits even the 
slightest departure from his usual 
self, keep him home. 

2.I am proposing utter disregard 
—yes, disdain—for the attendance 
record. 

3. Find out early what is wrong with 
the child. Then report to the prin- 
cipal. If it,is a communicable dis- 
ease, contacts need to be located 
for observation or exclusion. 

4. When your child is excluded from 
school, accept the decision kindly. 

5.When communicable disease 
breaks out, don’t start clamoring 
to ‘close the school.” 

6.See to it that your child is im- 
munized against smallpox and 
diphtheria; also typhoid if the 
disease occurs in your commun- 
ity. Have him _ tuberculin-tested 





What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER. To verify your answers, 
turn to the pages whose numbers are 
given in italics following the ques- 
tions. 


1. How does the school of today “help 
children to develop wholesomely and 
happily as individuals and members of 
society ?” 4-5. 


2. What is apt to happen to the par- 
ent-child relationship, when the ado- 
lescent becomes aware of broader 
horizons? 6-7. 


3. What can be done to discourage 
souvenir-snatchers? 10. 


4. What should be the attitude of 
forward-looking parents toward the 
“complexities and confusions of the 
present-day high school program?” 
11-12. 

5. In what ways does diet play a 
part in the health of the eyes? 13. 


6. What can parents do to make sure 
that their children will be thoughtful 
and kindly? 14-15. 


7. How can parent-teacher associa- 
tions cooperate in school health pro- 
grams? 16. 





and X-rayed if your physician«ad- 
vises it. 

7. Take part in the Summer Round- 
Up. 

8. If there is no Round-Up, start one. 
If this is obstructed, take your 
child to the family physician and 
the dentist during vacation 
periods. 

9. If your child has a communicable 
disease, follow religiously the di- 
rections of your physicians; com- 
ply with the board of health re- 
quirements; protect and watch the 
other children in the family; and 
above all don’t urge the doctor to 
release the child too soon. Insure 
full recovery by a long period of 
convalescence. At the same time 
you are playing fair with your 
child’s schoolmates. 

10. Apply the principles of health 
education at home. This is the 
parent’s duty, and one of the 
finest ways to make cooperation 
a reality. 


GROUP RESPONSIBILITY 

. Prohibit the attendance of chil- 
dren at evening meetings of the 
association. 

2. Abolish candy sales as a means 
of raising funds. 

3.Study of the child, his health 
needs, and the school health pro- 
gram. 


~ 


PARENT-TEACHER PROJECTS 

If your school administration objects 
to these projects, obviously your pro- 
motion of them cannot be called co- 
operation, except that you will be co- 
operating with state and national 
leaders in the field of child health. 

Your sole objective is the protec- 
tion and improvement of your chil- 
dren, the indifference of your board 
of education to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Following are projects which 
promote these aims: 

1. Wholesale abolition of public rec- 
ords of school attendance and of all 
devices, contests, and rewards de- 
signed to raise the rate of attendance 
—which they do not do, I assure you. 

2. An adequate provision for parent 
education in any adult education pro- 
gram your school district may have. 

3. Courses in social and family re- 
lationships for boys and girls in the 
upper high school grades; and for 
girls more specific instruction in in- 
fant and child care and home manage- 
ment. For both sexes I recommend in- 
struction in human biology, including 
the scientific facts of reproduction, 
heredity, eugenics, euthenics, and ve- 
nereal disease. 

4.The nursery school should have 
your whole-hearted support. 

5. The Summer Round-Up should be 
one of your great successes. 

6. Abolition (Continued on page 32) 
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THE BOY WHO WOULD BE A MAN 


(Continued from page 7) 


Only parents who have faced or are 
facing that problem of the sudden 
burst of defiant ego coming with the 
beginning of adolescence, can realize 
the sigh of relief and gratitude with 
which Jerry’s father and mother ac- 
cepted the new order of things. Peace 
descended upon the home. Enthusiasm 
replaced sullenness. Reports from his 
teachers showed marked improvement. 
His after-school activities became pro- 
gressive, instead of disordered, hit-or- 
miss explosions of energy. Jerry had 
again found his stride. 

The change from childhood to ado- 
lescence seldom comes easily. It is too 
sudden an illumination of the possibili- 
ties of life, too much straining to grow 
up overnight, too ardent a rebellion 
against the order of childhood. And, 
hard as it is on the parents, it is the 
one time their children need them most 
—even more, I believe, than during 
their babyhood. It is their responsibil- 
ity to understand the struggle the 
youngster is going through, to see be- 
yond it, to realize it is a tremendously 
vital crossroads, to summon every bit 
of their greater knowledge, experience, 
and understanding to the delicate job 
of guiding him right, and, above all, to 
be as patient as Job. 


WwHy 


CHILDREN 


What if Junior does break a collar- 
bone in football, or gets lost on a jaunt 
to the city? Be chary with your con- 
demnation or restrictions, for these 
things can be repaired. But a broken 
spirit, or a broken union between par- 
ent and child at this time, may easily 
remain broken forever. The one im- 
portant thing is to keep him believing 
that his parents are with him, that they 
are dependable reserves, that he can 
go to them equally freely with his am- 
bitions or his failures. 

This is the time when the parents 
must nurture the child’s spirit as care- 
fully as at one time they did his body. 
This is the time to praise him, even 
when they have to search for things to 
praise, to accept without condescen- 
sion his increasing sense of personal 
importance. 

The newborn ego must be nursed 
along with the food of self-satisfaction 
in some degree of accomplishment, in- 
stead of permitted to starve with the 
inner, torturing sense of failure, so 
easily acquired by the defeats to too- 
ambitious efforts, or the antagonisms 
of feeling on the defensive before im- 
possibly perfect adults. And it must 
cut its eye-teeth on efforts larger than 
the timorous parent may approve. 


ARE CRUEL 


(Continued from page 15) 


an “angel child,” a child who has al- 
ways been good and kind, turns into 
a cruel little pest after a long illness. 

Fred suffered a double mastoid op- 
eration. He was ill for months. During 
his illness it was essential to keep him 
quiet. He was indulged to the limit. 
When he began to recuperate he found 
that his slightest whimper made his 
wishes come true! As he grew 
stronger, his demands upon his moth- 
er, brothers, and sisters were insuf- 
ferable. 

In a case of this kind, my recom- 
mendations are for the mother to stop 
being oversympathetic; she must real- 
ize that, while the child had recovered 
from a serious physical illness, he was 
developing a malignant non-physical 
illness—merciless thoughtlessness! It 
is the business of the wise parent to 
nip it in the bud. After a long period 
of indulgence, a child gets into a state 
of mind where he does not know what 
he wants. He asks for next to the 
impossible and when it is granted him 
he no longer wants it—he wants some- 
thing else. At this point, the greatest 
kindness to the child is to make a de- 
cision for him, even if that decision is 
against him to settle his endless crav- 
ing. Sympathetically but firmly he 
must be refused all unreasonable de- 
mands, which are a drain upon his 


health and a torture to all about him. 
It takes courage and patience to let 
a child whine, cry, and sulk until he 
learns that his fussing gets him noth- 
ing and that a reasonable request will 
quickly bring him a response. 

Often we arouse in a child cruel re- 
action, by handling him with anger 
when he is weary and is actually not 
responsible for what he does. After a 
picnic, a party, or other unusual event, 
no matter what “a good time” the 
child has had if he has had too much 
of it, his energy is low. This is one time 
when nothing should be expected of 
the child. He should be excused from 
eating, bathing; his clothes should be 
quickly and easily removed and the 
child put into bed. At such a time the 
least added effort will throw a child 
into a state of insane rebellion. He will 
kick, scream, strike, say anything that 
comes into his head. This behavior 
does not mean that the child is un- 
grateful or cruel. It means he is com- 
pletely exhausted. Punishing him when 
he is in that condition to teach him to 
behave is to make him cruel. It is just 
at such a crisis that the child needs to 
be cared for with sure, calm strength 
and loving kindness; and thus only will 
we implant in him the seeds of kind- 
ness, sympathy, and consideration for 
others. 





HEAT IS NO ° 
| HEALTH HAZARD 
| WHEN TOILETS | 
| ARE CLEANED 





Beware of a soiled toilet. Hot weather 
increases the danger. Germs breed faster. 
a become —_ re - 

wl si ean. Purify the en 
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The scientific formula for Sani-Flush 
was developed especially to do this job 
better. Sani-Flush ee toilets me 

leasant scouring. Just sprinkle a little 
in the bowl. ae directions on the 
can.) Flush. Stains vanish. Odors are 
banished. Germs are killed. The a 
lain becomes white as snow. Sani-Flush 
cannot injure plumbing. 


It is also effective for oe automo- 
bile fan ered Fe on can). Sold b 
, drug, hardware, and five-and- 
ten-cent stores—25 and 10 
cent sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio, 
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immediately. Please’ give the old 
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address in full. 
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PARENTS CAN HELP 


NE of the most vexing and ag- 
gravating problems of the mod- 
ern parent is the matter of under- 
standing and cooperating with the 
schools. Every parent who is normal- 
ly interested in his child desires a 
wholesome and satisfactory school ex- 
perience for him. If John or May comes 
home with a question, it is logical that 
Dad or Mother try to answer it. In so 
doing the parent must of necessity at- 
tempt this solution in terms of the 
pattern of his own education. 

There comes the difficulty. Educa- 
tion has come far in the past few 
years. Methods, processes, even ma- 
terials are no longer those of yester- 
day. Everything has changed. The 
question before the harried parent 
often is—for the better? Help with 
the various subjects is most difficult 
because of the parental pattern. There 
are projects, activities, units of work 
or interest, various types of experience 
that confuse the well-meaning parent. 
Often there is a resultant clash of tem- 
perament between parents and teach- 
ers which could be averted by a bit 
of better understanding. It is a strange 
fact that one’s doctor or dentist may 
make a statement and not thereby 
start an argument. We are always 
ready to argue with the teacher. Is he 
or she not just as much a specialist 
as the other professional person? She 
has spent in the majority of instances 
as much money and time as any other 
professional person in the preparation 
for her profession. 

And so it is commonly felt that this 
matter of modern education is a sort 
of big, bad wolf in our lives. We can- 
not understand it. Attempts to co- 
operate bring a deluge of misunder- 
standings. Haven’t we gone far enough 
in misunderstanding ? 

What, after all, is progressive, mod- 
ern education? What is it trying to do 
that old-fashioned education did not 
do? Can it be told in simple fashion ? 
As a matter of fact it is not the mys- 
terious fol-de-rol some think it. Our 
old conception in the matter of bring- 
ing up youngsters correlated well with 
our theory of good medicine. If it was 
something terrible to the taste, then it 
must be good for us. About the same 
idea prevailed in education. Something 
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that the child hated, something he 
feared, something which was very dif- 
ficult for him—these were the things 
we wanted schools to be. That is what 
many schools have harbored in their 
courses of study and still do. If a child 
delighted in an experience, it must be 
play and therefore not of the educative 
process. If he wanted to go to school, 
there must be a mistake somewhere. 
Much of this has long ago passed into 
oblivion. It is fortunately so. Modern 
education only wishes for the child the 
richest and most vital experience that 
trained minds can bring to him. It re- 
alizes the functional need in education. 
It would not only give us the skills, 
such as reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. It would supplement these with 
those activities and experiences need- 
ed by every child fully to develop him 
individually. It would have him a hap- 
py, efficient citizen in a rapidly chang- 
ing world. 

It is not necessary, however, in de- 
veloping this individuality of the child 
to develop license and uncontrolled 
freedom. Modern education is attempt- 
ing to allow a freedom that comes 
from direction as inspired by the 
learner. There must be control and di- 
rection, then, in this freer learning 
process. Activity is not necessarily 
learning of the desired type. An ac- 
tivity situation is not always a learn- 
ing situation in terms of a desirable 
product. It may be. It frequently is. 
Sometimes it is not. Many young and 
inexperienced teachers—and parents, 
too, for all that—have a mistaken no- 
tion that so long as the children are 
hurrying about busily there must be 
learning. There probably is learning 
of some type but there may not be that 
which we are striving for. Therein lies 
the situation that has hurt modern 
theories. Real learning, we repeat, will 
be controlled as to its activity. There 
will be definite direction on the part 
of the learner. The teacher must and 
will guide. 

The writer has known children who 
were just plain “spoiled” who have 
done much to harm modern education- 
al theories. Because they happened to 
attend a school attempting to work 
along more progressive lines, critics 
belabored the school in the name of the 
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unruly child. All of us have seen and 
known children who kicked, sulked, 
screamed, were discourteous, lacking 
in respect, etc. The parent may have 
smiled and said, “Sh! Sh! Little Au- 
drey is expressing herself!” The ‘rest 
of us” chalked it up on the red side of 
the educational ledger. 

It is true that the modern school is 
attempting to broaden the work of the 
child into a larger experience which 
will better help him to adjust to a 
changing world. Preparation for col- 
lege, preparation for life, for a job, for 
more than one job, for home, for coun- 
try, for world travel, for happy liv- 
ing—what? For all of them, probably. 
Our narrow range of subject matter 
has not been sufficient for the task. 
Therefore, we shall not subtract; we 
shall add. We are not making a softer, 
easier life for the school child. We are 
hoping to make a more vital and mean- 
ingful existence. We no longer believe 
in a lock-step discipline where a child 
dare not deviate so much as a hair’s 
breadth from a line for fear of a blow 
from the teacher or principal. You 
shudder and gasp! It never did hap- 
pen? Oh, yes, it did. Today, schools 
believe in a better method of discipline. 
We believe in starting early in the 
lives of children to make of them the 
citizens we would have. We do it by 
means of their own organizations and 
clubs which they manage very well 
for themselves. They elect their own 
fellows, work out their own group 
problems better than we give them 
credit for doing. Children in a really 
modern school may know more about 
elections, ballots, etc., than do their 
parents. 


The school is gradually changing , 


our ideas of yesterday regarding pro- 
motions, grades, report cards, and sub- 
ject matter. What can the worried 
parent do as this never-ending stream 
of progressive movements sweeps by? 
The amount of experimental material 
available in the educational world is 
colossal. More is developing yearly. 
There is no point whatever in educat- 
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ing one way when we know by actual 
findings that another is infinitely bet- 
ter. There are school centers in the 
United States where experiment has 
shown a better way than is common 
in the traditional school. Parents can 
and should interest themselves in the 
program of their school. Trust your 


child’s teacher and school authorities. © 


They are probably more nearly right 
than you imagine. They are sincere 
and honest. You know that. They have 
to be or they are not retained in their 
jobs. Why not get to know them better 
so that you can understand the trends 
in their field? 


WHAT are some of the ways and 
means of actively assisting in this live- 
ly and vital training so necessary to 
every boy and girl? Children today are 
extremely energetic just as they have 
been for ages untold. Today, however, 
they live in a different world. There is 
so much happening that is interesting. 
Children yearn for it. Parents can help. 

In the first place, we should make 
the home a place where the child has 
a part in the life. Home life has 
changed tremendously in recent years, 
to the disadvantage of the child. We 
should make a strenuous effort to 
compensate. There will be a place of 
his own for reading, for books, for 
magazines, and for his own newspa- 
per—a child’s. There may be a desk or 
a special reading light which marks 
the spot as his. A child loves to pos- 
sess, in some way make the place his. 
There may be a workshop. There may 
be pets which he must care for. Let 
him even purchase their food and pre- 
pare it for them. 

Take him to an occasional movie but 
select it with careful consideration. 
Ask your child’s teacher. She knows 
movies he should see. The better 
schools today are making it a part of 
the regular curriculum to discuss good 
movies. Why not? The cinema is here 
to stay. No one would discredit it in its 
best form. It is a magnificent medium 
for instruction if properly used and 
critically studied. The child adores the 
excitement, the thrills, the story. It 
may only feed some secret longing. It 
may be a perfectly normal craving for 
adventure which finds gratification as 
the flickering bad men and good rush 
here and there. Did you as an adult 
ever become so intensely interested in 
a movie that you lost all sense of 
time? You came out into the light of 
day with a queer, realistic thud from 
the flights of your imagination. Your 
eyes hurt but your soul was calm and 
serene because you had forgotten for 
a few hours. So does the child. He 
seeks release from his problems and 
small world of turmoil. It may be re- 
lease from a quarreling home or some 
other unpleasant memory. It may be 
release from many other problems of 


childhood about which we know little. 

Take him to see good plays within 
his grasp. There are special theaters 
for children in some of our larger 
cities. Supervise his radio programs. 
By all means eliminate the “‘blood-and- 
thunder” broadcasts or those favored 
ones which so often come at an hour 
when he should be in bed. Insist upon 
good movies and radio programs. 
Enough persuasion will eventually im- 
press the program makers. 

Take him to games, museums, gal- 
leries, farms, shops, courts of law, 
dairies, sewage disposal plants, water 
works, radio stations, airports—the 
list is as long as you care to make it. 
If he wishes music instruction, art les- 
sons, swimming lessons, give them to 
him if you are financially able to do so. 
Many of the experiences mentioned are 
free. They mean much in the lives of 
children. They grow and broaden men- 
tally and spiritually. They develop in- 
terests that lead to vocations and avo- 
cations of great value. 

After all, the home is the basis and 
fountain head of most instruction 
which makes for character. It must 
still accept the responsibility of initi- 
ating a program of respect, courtesy, 
and obedience. It is the home which 
should chiefly concern itself with safe- 
ty. It is from the home that the prob- 
lem of a car comes whether it is a pos- 
session of the child or merely the bor- 
rowing of the family ‘“‘bus.” No wise 
parent will unthinkingly give into the 
hands of his offspring such an instru- 
ment of pain and death. Schools are 
everywhere today beginning the teach- 
ing of safety courses. It has become 
necessary because of the tragic num- 
bers being killed or maimed on the 
highways. The parent may help and 
should help here. In the majority of 
instances the home furnishes the car. 

Do you know where your child goes 
at night? Does he come home from 
the school party promptly? You can 
easily find out the closing hour by call- 
ing the school office. Some children of 
high school age make a “second party” 
a part of every night out. Isn’t it wise 
to know what the responsibility of the 
school is and accept our own responsi- 
bility as parents? 

Parents can also help themselves by 
joining study groups in the local 
school. They can help themselves by 
using common sense. If study groups 
are not offered and you want them, 
organize your own. Your school will 
probably welcome them. Read maga- 
zine articles on the rearing and educa- 
tion of children. Read books from your 
school or public library. Your teachers 
will be glad to recommend those they 
have already found interesting and 
helpful. Modern education is an ex- 
citing experience. Understand it and 
enjoy it. Parents need teachers. Teach- 
ers need parents. Parents can help. 
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OuR 
LETTER Box 


JE (gwen is your opportunity to 
say in print some of those 
things you’ve been longing to 
say, for, beginning with the next 
issue, the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER will publish letters 
from those who read the maga- 
zine, and write to it. 


We hope our readers will feel 
free to write frankly. And we 
hope, too, that they will write 
very briefly, for otherwise we 
cannot publish what they have 
to say since space is limited. 


Won’t you share with other 
readers of this magazine your 
thoughts on matters pertaining 
to the rearing and education of 
children? To be printed in the 
October issue, letters must be 
received by August 10. They 
should be addressed to 


Tue Epriror 


832 Bryant Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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We’re in 
Pictures 


is the title of a new feature 
which will start in this mag- 
azine beginning with the 
next issue. It will help 
parents to learn through 
pictures how other people’s 
children eat, dress, play, and 
carry on many other daily 
activities. And it will give 
parents an opportunity to 
contribute their share by 
showing, through candid 
camera shots of their chil- 
dren and their friends’ chil- 
dren, how others have solved 
the everyday problems of the 
everyday child. 


The subject for the October 


issue is 


HOW 
DOES YOUR CHILD 
DRESS HIMSELF? 


Photographs must be in the hands of 
the editor not later than August 10. 


The subject for the November 
issue is 


HOW 
DOES YOUR CHILD 
PLAY BY HIMSELF? 


Photographs must be in the hands of 
the editor not later than September 10. 


Please send your photographs 
for this page with the following 
understanding: 


1. No posed photographs will be accept- 
ed. Only those taken when the children 
are unconscious of the camera will 
be used. 

2. No photograph will be accepted which 
does not contribute a helpful idea for 
ways of dealing with the situation in 
question. 

3. The selection of pictures is, left en- 
tirely to the discretion of the editors. 
Names will not be used with the repro- 
ductions. 

4. The National Parent-Teacher will 
pay $1 for each picture which is used 
in the magazine. 

5. The magazine is not responsible for 
the pictures either while they are in 
its possession or while they are in 
transit and it cannot promise to return 
photographs unless accompanied by re- 
turn postage. 

6. Address photographs to the: 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
832 Bryant Avenue, Winnetka, III. 
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COOPERATING IN THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 28) 


of the sale of candy at school for the 
purposes of raising funds. 

7. Abolition of street vendors of 
food. 

8.I am also unalterably opposed to 
grocery store luncheons in the school 
neighborhood. Aside from the atro- 
cious stuff these places sell, too fre- 
quently these stores with back rooms 
and booths are hideaways. I have per- 
sonally seen immoral practices, in- 
decent dancing, and cigarette smok- 
ing by young girls, and I’ve heard of 
drinking. 

The remedy for these evils, the 
street vendor and the store lunch, is the 
compulsory confinement of pupils to 
the school grounds. It can be done and 
with legal backing. 

9.I propose that you ask your 
school board to ban from school li- 
braries all popular magazines con- 
taining advertisements of alcoholic 
liquors. 

10.I pray that you will lend your 
energies, statewide and nationwide, to 
organized movements against cheap 
sex and crime fiction magazines and 
suggestive post cards and burlesque 
shows. 

11. I urge you to consider the serious 
problem of public exhibitions of girl 
athletes. There are types of inter- 
school contests we can approve. You 
will find guidance and practical assis- 
tance at the hands of the Women’s 
Division, National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, the Women’s Athletic 
Section of the American Physical 
Education Association, and state de- 
partments of education. 

12. While we’re on athletics, let me 
say that the boy’s situation is far from 
what it should be. A few of my re- 
actions are these: 

a. Athletes are degrading when their 
chief purpose is entertainment of 
the public. 

b. Overexploitation of athletic teams 
and of star plays is contrary to 
the principles of public education. 

c. To concentrate on athletic teams 
usually means neglect of pupils 
who most need the training. 

d. For the sake of victory, too often 
neglect of health is the price. 


THe parent-teacher association can 
help us in this field by working for 
high standards for the selection of 
coaches, for shorter schedules, for re- 
duction in the amount of publicity 
given to athletics, for the elimination 
of championships, and for the thor- 
ough examination of athletes includ- 
ing the tuberculin test and X-ray of 
the chest. 

One fast growing evil you may help 
us to curb before it is too late is the 
development of interscholastic athlet- 


ics in elementary and junior high 
schools. 

13. A transition to be hastened is the 
substitution of dining rooms for cafe- 
terias and make-shift lunch rooms. 

14. You have a right to expect a re- 
port card to include pertinent state- 
ments concerning mental and physi- 
cal conditions and recommendations 
for improvement. 

15. The community is entitled to an 
annual narrative and statistical report 
of school health activities and pupil 
health status. This constitutes one 
valuable measure of progress. 

16. You should demand that school 
buses carry only the legal and proper 
load. Overcrowding is definitely a 
menace to health because it permits 
intimacy, hence the spread of com- 
municable disease. 

17. You have a right to expect rea- 
sonable care for a child whose gar- 
ments or body are wet. 

18. You should join in any move- 
ment, or initiate one if necessary, 
which seeks adequate supervision of 
public dance halls, dance and dine 
cafes, and taverns. 

19. You should engage yourselves in 
any organized effort to further com- 
munity measures of protection such 
as sanitation of soda fountains, restau- 
rants, stores, and swimming pools; 
pasteurization of milk; a protected 
public water supply; parks and play- 
grounds; venereal disease control, and 
corrective and immunization clinics 
for indigents. 

20. We need a school health exam- 
ination which permits a parent, and a 
teacher if possible, to be present. 

21.A project we must sponsor 
jointly concerns the health of every 
member of the school personnel. 

22. A project which interests me has 
for its purpose an exchange of infor- 
mation concerning a given child and 
the centralization of that information 
at the school. A program must follow, 
for the data in itself is of little value. 

Such an exchange involves: 

a. The parent’s contribution such as 
observation, family history, the 
child’s past history, and his habits, 
attitudes, and peculiarities. 

b. The teacher’s contribution. 

c. Health examination data from 
physician, nurse, psychologist, 
psychiatrist, etc. 

d. Clinic records. 

e. Social case investigations. 

23. Home instruction for physically 
handicapped children deserves our 
cooperative attention. 

24. Greater participation by family 
physicians and dentists is a goal we 
should establish jointly, for in itself 
we see fulfillment of the ideal we have 
set—cooperation. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


ARLETON . WASHBURNE has long 
Cc been one of the leaders in Pro- 
gressive Education. What he has to 
say in “Fit the Course to the Child” 
will be of equal interest to teachers and 
to parents, to those interested in Pro- 
gressive Education and to those who do 
not have Progressive Education meth- 
ods in use in their schools. Dr. Wash- 
burne studied at the University of 
Chicago, Leland Stanford University, 
and the University of California. His 
teaching career began soon after his 
graduation from college when he be- 
came principal of a_ two-teacher 
school in which he taught the upper 
five grades. Later, at Tulare, Cali- 
fornia, he was given a class of misfit 
and subnormal children and still later 
he was on the faculty of the San 
Francisco State Normal School. In 
1919, seven years after he took his 
first position in the rural school, Dr. 
Washburne was invited to go to 
Winnetka, Illinois, to develop a public 
school system which in actual practice 
was to recognize every individual child 
as desirably different and really im- 
portant. His achievements as super- 
intendent of schools there are well- 
known by all who are interested in 
education. In addition to his duties in 
Winnetka, Dr. Washburne has found 
time to teach during the summer 
months at numerous universities and 
teachers’ colleges, to lecture extensive- 
ly, to serve on the boards of a number 
of education organizations, and to 
write several books and a number of 
magazine articles. 


“The Boy Who Would Be a Man” 
comes from ELEANOR HUNTER, whose 
work is already popular with our 
readers. Mrs. Hunter graduated from 
the University of Chicago. She has 
lectured on psychological subjects in 
terms of everyday life, and has writ- 
ten advertising. She lives in Little 
Neck, Long Island, with her husband 
and son and daughter. 


The article on ‘Attic Puppeteers” 
will probably inspire many mothers 
and their children to form their own 
puppet troupes. CATHERINE COMMON 
has written it from her own experi- 
ence as well as from Mrs. Gore’s, for 
it was while she was serving as a 
counselor at a girls’ camp that Miss 
Common first met these puppets, and 
made one herself. The author of the 
article graduated from St. Lawrence 
University two years ago and received 
her Master of Science degree from 
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Columbia University this year. She is 
reporter and society editor on the 
Watertown, New York, Daily Times. 


“Do You Take Souvenirs?” is a sub- 
ject which is of great interest, par- 
ticularly at a time of vacation travels. 
GERTRUDE, S. TROWBRIDGE, who writes 
on it, has done organization work for 
the League of Women Voters and dur- 
ing the War was chief of the Woman’s 
Division of the Council of National 
Defence, for New York State. 


Most of VIRGINIA BRASIER’S writing is 
in the form of poetry, although she has 
written articles and short stories for 
a number of magazines. To this issue 
she contributes “Quiet Woman.” She 
was born in Toronto, Canada, and at- 
tended schools there and in Chicago 
and Los Angeles. She has a son three 
and a half years old and lives in Swart- 
out, California. 





Our readers will remember with | 
pleasure previous articles from the | 
typewriter of CHRISTINE K. SIMMONS. 
In “So Now It’s High School’ she 
writes on a question which many par- 
ents are now facing—that of how best 
to help their boys and girls make the 
adjustments necessary on going from 
grade school to high school; or to jun- 
ior high school, for that matter. Mrs. 
Simmons has recently answered that 
question with regard to her own son. 
She is associate head of the education 
department at the State Normal 
School in Fredonia, New York, which 
gives her additional experience and 
knowledge from which to write. 


Two years ago RAYMOND EMORY 
MEEK, M. D., wrote an article for us on 
what to do about cross-eyes. In this 
issue he discusses “Diet and the Eyes.” 
This is a fairly new field and Dr. Meek 
has done outstanding work in it. He is 
assistant surgeon at the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary and on the 
staff of the City Hospital in New 
York. 


MIRIAM FINN SCOTT, who writes on 
“Why Children Are Cruel,” is a spec- 
ialist in parent education and family 
relationships. She was the first direc- 
tor of the Speyer School at Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, and 
founder and director of the Children’s 
Garden, one of the first laboratory 
clinics for parents and children. She 
has lectured extensively at colleges 
in this country and in Europe, and 
has written many magazine articles 
and several books in the field of par- 
ent education. 


“Cooperating in the School Health 
Program” is the work of ALLEN G. 
IRELAND, M. D., and should be of spec- 
ial interest to parent-teacher associa- 
tions and study groups. There is so 
much that can be done through the co- 
operation of just such groups to im- 
prove child health today. Dr. Ireland 
is director of health, safety, and physi- 
cal education of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


ANNE L. NEW’S poems have ap- 
peared in several of the leading 
women’s magazines. We particularly 
like her contribution to this issue, 
“Lines to Puck—or to a Small Boy.” 
Miss New is on the Headquarters Staff 
of the Girl Scouts. 
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CONGRESS OBJECTS 


The objects of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
which sponsors the parent-teacher 
movement in the United States of 
America, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
are: 

To promote the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in home, school, 
church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to se- 
cure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and 
youth. 

To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents 
and teachers may cooperate in- 
telligently in the training of the 
child, and to develop between edu- 
cators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 











ANNUAL SUMMARY OF P. T. A. 
INFORMATION SHOWS WIDE 
RANGE OF ACTIVITY 


VIDENCE of healthy growth in 
all phases of P. T. A. work is 
manifest in the 1937 Annual Summary 
of P. T. A. Information, recently pub- 
lished by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (Washington. 
15 cents). The summary covers the 
work of 14,008 units which reported in 
1936 to the National Congress, through 
its state branches, on the standard re- 
port blank for local Congress units; 
no effort was made to include informa- 
tion from other sources. Although 
only a little more than half the total 
number of Congress P. T. A.’s are 
included in the report, it represents a 
cross section of the 26,000 units at 
work in the United States, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. In general, the following 
deductions are made from the reports: 
1. Parent-teacher associations are 
located in every type of commun- 
ity. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the associations reporting are lo- 
cated in communities of less than 
2,500 population and 50 per cent 
in communities of over 2,500 
population. 
2. P. T. A. membership includes both 
men and women; approximately 
10 per cent of the membership of 
the associations reporting is com- 
posed of teachers. 
3. Congress units are found in every 
type of school, beginning with 
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nursery schools and extending 
through the secondary schools and 
colleges; the largest number of 
units are reported in elementary 
schools. 
4. Congress units are located in pub- 
lic, parochial, and private schools. 
Approximately 90 per cent are in 
connection with public schools. 
5. Increasing interest in P. T. A.’s 
in consolidated and elementary 
schools is shown in the summary: 
1,576 units are reported in con- 
solidated schools. 

719 units are reported in one- 
room schools. 

1,300 units are reported in two- 
room schools. 

437 units are reported in three- 
room schools. 

6.Increasing numbers of associa- 
tions are planning their programs 
a year in advance. Of the associa- 
tions covered in this study, 8,683 
or 62 per cent reported that their 
program was prepared a year in 
advance; 4,131, or 22 per cent, re- 
ported that the program is pub- 
lished and distributed at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

7. Most important in the develop- 
ment of the Congress program is 
the emphasis upon activities car- 
ried on by local associations. The 
topics listed in the report show a 
wealth of such activities. 

8. 10,597 study groups are reported 
in all fields, with a total enrolment 
of 201,952 persons. 

9. An increasing number of parent- 
teacher members are attending 
parent-teacher institutes, schools 
of instruction, conferences, and 
summer courses. Approximately 
60,000 persons enrolled for courses 
and conferences last summer. 


PLANNING THE YEARLY PROGRAM 


Thoughtful planning of yearly pro- 
grams is evident in the choice of 
themes on which P. T. A. programs 
were based. A phase of the theme of 
the National convention or of the 
state convention was chosen in many 
associations; in other cases, a point 
from state or National resolutions was 
used as the basis for program plan- 
ning; the monthly program in the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER was used 
by hundreds of units. Parent educa- 
tion topics are mentioned frequently 
as yearly themes. Interest in current 
social and economic problems is also 
evident in many themes. Typical pro- 


gram themes of the associations re- 
porting on this point are the follow- 
ing: Better Informed Parents; Better 
Opportunities for Rural Children; 
Building Community Understanding; 
Character Building; Child Develop- 
ment; Child Labor; Children of Today 
—Parents and Citizens of Tomorrow; 
Consumer Education; Community Re- 
sponsibility of P. T. A.; The Changing 
Social Order; Education—the Key to 
Progressive Homes and Schools; Emo- 
tional Development; Health and Its 
Relation to School Work; Home—the 
Index to Community Life; Home 
Safety; International Relations; Ju- 
venile Protection—Crime Prevention; 
Know Your School; . Leisure-Time 
Activities for Children; Mental Hy- 
giene; National Legislation; Youth 
Needs and Challenges; Our Public 
Schools; Parent—Child—Teacher. 


ARE P. T. A.’s OVERORGANIZED? 


Criticisms are frequently heard that 
many P. T. A.’s are overorganized, 
that they have too many committees, 
and that too much emphasis is placed 
on organization mechanics. An en- 
couraging trend away from over- 
emphasis on organization machinery 
is seen in this year’s reports. A ma- 
jority of associations report only the 
fundamental organization committees 
recommended in the Parent-Teacher 
Manual, the committees reported the 
greatest number of times being Pro- 
gram, Membership, Hospitality, and 
Publicity, with Finance, Budget, and 
Publications as runners-up. Other 
committees which appeared frequently 
were Founders Day, Music, Parent 
Education, Recreation, Safety, and 
Summer Round-Up. 


WHAT P. T. A.’s DO 


P. T. A. activities reported cover a 
wide range of interest, varying from 
such intangible work as cooperation 
with other agencies to the concrete 
fact of cooking hot lunches for school 
children. Health Activities are by far 
the most numerous, with almost every 
unit engaged in promoting the Sum- 
mer Round-Up of the Children, men- 
tal hygiene, or social hygiene. (Note: 
health activity reports, with the ex- 
ception of child hygiene, to be dis- 
cussed, are not included in the An- 
nual Summary; see the 1937 Proceed- 
ings of the National Congress for this 
report.) 


Library Service is the second most 
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popular activity. Typical activities in- 
cluded: Sponsored and established 
traveling libraries; secured county 
traveling library; assisted in securing 
and maintaining school libraries; or- 
ganized children’s reading classes, se- 
cured trained story-teller, sponsored 
Junior Bookfellows; conducted story 
hour; presented book prizes; presented 
public library with parent-teacher 
bookshelf and subscription to the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER maga- 
zine; gave course of instruction to 
children and parents on use of librar- 
ies; worked for extension of library 
service to homes and schools; talks on 
book appreciation, sponsored book ex- 
hibits and book reviews; distributed 
book lists; held book carnivals; spon- 
sored rural library; sponsored and 
maintained a city library; promoted 
opening a new library; worked to se- 
cure reading rooms. 


Legislation ranks next to library 
service in popularity. Activities which 
occur numerous times in all reports 
are as follows: Studied local, state, 
and national laws, and tax problems; 
sponsored state aid for schools; spon- 
sored legislation for raising the school 
age from fourteen to sixteen and for 
abolishing high school tuition fees; 
studied child welfare legislation; fol- 
lowed National Congress legislation 
program; worked for passage of edu- 
cational bills, narcotic bill, motion 
picture bill, food and drug bill, child 
labor amendment; discussed pending 
federal and state legislation; sent let- 
ters and telegrams to state legisla- 
tures and Congress; made personal 
contacts with legislators; passed reso- 
lutions urging adoption of child wel- 
fare bills; urged peace legislation; 
membership informed concerning the 
Social Security Act; supported legis- 


lation for library facilities, safety 
projects; followed state plans for 
qualifying to vote intelligently; 


worked to secure tax support for 
recreation commission; established 
Americanization classes and gave as- 
sistance with naturalization; pro- 
moted better citizenship campaigns. 


Student Aid included such varied 
work as the following: Assistedin NYA 
program; cooperated with Junior Red 
Cross and Salvation Army; supplied 
carfare, food, clothing, milk, and hot 
lunches to school children; furnished 
medical aid, including operations and 
hospitalization; managed funds for al- 
lowances for needy students; monthly 
loan funds; established student place- 
ment bureau for full-time and part- 
time work; helped students secure 
places to work for board and room; 
founded scholarships. 


Typical of the activities reported in 
other fields are the following: 


Art: Lectures and colored slides on 
art appreciation; talks and study 
courses to develop artistic tendencies; 
study course on National Congress 
Art leaflet; exhibits of art work by 
students and members; worked to have 
art reinstated in curriculum; com- 
munity museum established; travel- 
ing art exhibits used; National Art 
Week observed; school beautification 
encouraged, buildings and grounds im- 
proved, rooms decorated; art classes 
sponsored during summer months. 


Character Education: Worked to 
promote character education study by 
both parents and children; Sponsored 
father-son, mother-daughter associa- 
tions; sponsored coordinating council 
activities; study courses, based on 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER maga- 
zine; cooperation in youth and voca- 
tional conferences; worked to estab- 
lish good morale in school; studied lo- 
cal character building groups, ar- 
ranged for demonstration of work of 
various groups. 


Child Hygiene: Worked for im- 
proved health laws; cooperated in en- 
forcement of quarantine laws; home 
nursing classes; monthly meetings 
with school nurses and with Visiting 
Nurse Society; cooperated with county 
in maintaining county health nurse; 
study of city health conditions with 
recommendations for remedial work; 
cooperation with Board of Health; 
worked for better health conditions in 
school; worked for special classes in 
eye saving, lip reading, etc., care of 
health, cleanliness, nutrition; school 
health appraisal; sponsored monthly 
examination of all school children; 
held physical examination every two 
weeks; awards given children for 
clean teeth, well-kept hair, clean 
clothes, etc.; assisted in physical ex- 
aminations—made bandages, supplied 
equipment, provided nurses, secured 
rest room and clinic rooms, hired au- 
diometers when needed to test hear- 
ing of children; sponsored and pro- 
moted clinics—well baby clinics, pre- 
school clinics, dental clinics, immun- 
ization clinics. 


Exceptional Child: Programs and 
study groups; special study of talents 
of exceptional children, teachers se- 
cured for exceptional children; made 
survey to discover children who could 
not attend school; special classes or- 
ganized—speech correction, classes for 
the deaf, classes for retarded children; 
special discussion class for parents— 
demonstrations of how exceptional 
children are taught; eyesight conser- 
vation promoted; cooperated in coun- 
tywide clinic for crippled children; 
worked to secure cooperation of local 
teachers in meeting problems of excep- 
tional children; transportation fur- 
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nished to bring children to doctors and 
hospitals. 


Founders Day: Candle lighting 
ceremony, pageants and playlets; 
fathers’ night meetings; birthday 


celebrations; teas, luncheons, ban- 
quets; talks on national, state and lo- 
cal history, and significance of parent- 
teacher movement; radio listening pro- 
grams; Founders impersonated in cos- 
tume; “Home Coming” of former 
presidents. 


Home Education: Parents educated 
to the need of understanding children; 
correspondence course extension work 
in cooperation with universities; study 
of consumer education promoted; 
reading promoted; home reading lists 
distributed at regular meeting; chil- 
dren’s reading sponsored; book ex- 
hibits held, circulating library estab- 
lished; fireside reading groups; chil- 
dren’s reading groups; children’s story 
hour. 


Homemaking: Cooperated in better 
homes campaign; homemaking con- 
ference; relief work; repaired cloth- 
ing, collected and distributed clothing; 
provided bedding, food; taught home- 
making subjects to under-privileged 
mothers; general cooperation with 
WPA under funds secured for home- 
making projects; better homes pro- 
grams; cooperated with state voca- 
tional committee in work with unem- 
ployed girls and in classes of home- 
making essentials; sponsored home 
management lectures; studied family 
relationships; classes in many fields 
of homemaking; cooperated with home 
economics department; worked to se- 
cure hot lunches. 


Humane Education: Lists of sug- 
gested toys distributed; visits to pet 
shops and to zoo; pet shows sponsor- 
ed; pet parade; exhibits of posters and 
scrapbooks; cooperated with city or- 
ganizations; held demonstrations; pre- 
sented value of humane education to 
parents and children; distributed lit- 
erature; cooperated with humane ed- 
ucation projects of the school; spon- 
sored series of lectures in school; 
cooperated with wild life conservation 
programs. 


International Relations: Programs 
presented by foreign-born members in 
native costumes using native music, 
illustrating customs of other lands, 
types of Christmas celebrations, etc.; 
international playlet presented by 
children showing contributions of 
other nations; cooperation with inter- 
national program of Junior Red Cross; 
cooperation with Inter-racial Commis- 
sion; neighborhood friendliness stress- 
ed; ideals of citizenship taught to for- 
eign-born; worked to help foreign- 
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Do You Look 
HAPPY? 


AY IN and day out, parents must attend to the most important job in the 
world—the rearing and education of children. There are no dull moments 
in their work. The five-year-old is an animated question mark. There is the 
problem of feeding carrots or spinach or other vegetables to the child who 
does not want to eat. There are embarrassing moments when the three-year-old 
soundly slaps the visiting two-year-old. There is the question of sex instruction 
and how soon it should be imparted. Parties, books, shows, companions, 
drinking, smoking, safety, schools, colleges—all claim the parents’ attention. 
Children must be fed, clothed, entertained, educated, and understood. All of 
this requires parental skill, and one need not be a prophet to be able to tell 
when a parent has not acquired it. The unhappy looking, irritable, touchy 
father or mother is usually the one who has not learned how to cope success- 
fully with some everyday home problem, or some trying parent-child, teacher- 
child, or parent-teacher relationship. 

Parental skill can be acquired, but it needs study. How to go about that 
study, without drawing too heavily upon the family budget, is something that 
must be considered by the majority of parents. A subscription to the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER will accomplish it most effectively and economically. This 
magazine costs only a dollar a year but it is worth countless dollars to fathers 
and mothers who are trying to give their children a fair start and a background 
of love, understanding, and wise counselling. There is no other magazine like 
the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER—for it is the only official magazine of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers (the organization which is spoken 
of locally as the P. T. A.) and, naturally, it is such a magazine as could be 
published only under such auspices. Its writers are outstanding specialists in 
their particular fields. Its articles are helpful, constructive, stimulating, and 
interesting. It is published especially for those whose interests center around 
childhood, youth, home, school, church, and community. As you can see for 
yourself, it is an attractive magazine—one you will thoroughly enjoy. May 
we have the pleasure of adding your name, or the name of a friend or relative, 
to our rapidly growing subscription list? The Ready-To-Use Form is for 
your convenience. 


"iia ea emer READY-TO-USE SUBSCRIPTION FORM --—~-~--—-—— 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Date 
I am enclosing §............ . Please send the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER for 
years—beginning with the next issue—to: 
Subscription 
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‘igs Rates 





$1.00 a year U. S. and 
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What Others Are 
Saying About Us 
* 


“The article ‘First Aid to Adoles. 
cence’ is worth the price of the maga- 
zine.” 


Mrs. H. L., Wash. 
e 


“The subjects are so very interest- 
ing and helpful it is a joy to read it 
from cover to cover.” 


Mra. A. C. P.. N. ¥. 
is 


“The magazine is simply indis- 
pensable.” 
Mrs. D. F. B., Wisc. 


“It is such an excellent magazine 
I could not keep house without it. I 
have subscribed for six years.” 


Mrs. H. J. P., Wash. 
& 


“Our librarian was very favorably 
impressed, and marvelled that such a 
magazine could be obtained for one 
dollar.” 

Mrs. E. T. J., Kans. 


“T am the mother of eight children, 
all in school. I’m very fond of our 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER. The 
covers are very pretty and the chil- 
dren use them in their scrap books.” 


Mrs. J. O., Mich. 
| 


“T hope every one gets as much 
good out of it as I have. It surely has 
helped me with several problems | 
didn’t know just how to deal with for 
the sake of the children.” 


Mrs. J.C. Y., N. C. 
al 


“The principal wishes these to be 
used in connection with the lunch 
room. I have tried to get the copies 
here, but find our subscribers value 
the copies so much they do not care 
to part with them.” 

Mrs. J. B. S., Wash. 


The above are typical 
of the comments 


we receive daily 
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born residents to become naturalized; 
Americanization classes; special class- 
es for foreigners; beginners’ English 
taught; peace bonds sold, resolutions 
and mandates on world peace, round- 
table discussions; “Signing of Peace 
Treaty” by members; encouraged 
pupils to correspond with children 
abroad; books exchanged with foreign 
schools. 


Juvenile Protection: Cooperated 
with civic groups, with county proba- 
tion officers, with juvenile officers and 
advisers, Scout programs; support of 
national and state juvenile protection 
programs; cooperated with student 
council in holding clean, wholesome 
parties and dances with the coopera- 
tion of the State Board of Education; 
studied juvenile laws; looked up local 
laws and urged enforcement; work- 
ed for crime prevention; took action 
against objectionable advertising; in- 
vestigated shops around high school 
where obscene literature and gambling 
devices were sold; obtained proper 
place for high school dances, chaper- 
oned dances; supervised outdoor recre- 
ation, playgrounds, skating rinks. 


Mental Hygiene: Sponsored mental 
hygiene lectures; held panel discus- 
sions and study groups; worked with 
all other elementary schools in town to 
make possible lectures by state univer- 
sity professor on ‘Personality Devel- 
opment”; encouraged no-failure pro- 
gram. 


Motion Pictures: Visual education 
promoted; educational films secured 
and presented at school or at local 
theaters; films on safety purchased; 
motion picture legislation; studied 
local and national problems; studied 
National Congress plan; worked for 
passage of motion picture bill; wrote 
Congressmen concerning motion pic- 
ture legislation; classes in motion pic- 
ture appreciation; combined with other 
parent-teacher associations in city to 
secure better Friday and Saturday 


| night movies; met with local theater 


manager to ask for better programs 
for children; picture shows sponsored, 


| pictures selected by members; pictures 
' secured for presenting at school in 
| town where there was no theater; pre- 


sented school matinees; received ad- 
vance bookings from picture houses 
and gave notice at meetings of those 
desirable for children to see. 


Music: Children’s symphony con- 
certs sponsored; accompanied chil- 
dren to symphony concerts and to 
music contests; furnished music pupils 
with tickets to concerts; raised funds 
to take children to concerts; provided 
lodging and breakfast for music festi- 
val children; helped to bring noted 
philharmonic orchestra; sponsored 


music in the schools; sponsored operet- 
tas, cantatas; worked to create in- 
terest in new public school music 
course; observed National Music 
Week; sponsored orchestra, drum and 
bugle corps; held music exhibit; had 
demonstration in music teaching meth- 
ods; organized choral groups in P.T. 
A.; Mothersingers, Fathersingers, 
mothers’ and fathers’ quartet, mixed 
choruses, glee clubs; parent-teacher 
orchestra organized. 


Parent Education: Study groups 
based on NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
course, state university material, Our 
Public Schools, Parent Education Y ear- 
books, and other Congress material; 
radio listening groups; study of prob- 
lem children, secured trained teachers 
for classes open to public; provided 
parent education loan library; spon- 
sored preschool and adult education 
groups, conducted courses; provided 
parent education books for bookshelf; 
set aside day for fathers and mothers 
to visit the school and witness newer 
methods in education; participated in 
family relationships institute; visited 
new mothers in every home in the com- 
munity. 


Radio: Broadcasts given on parent- 
teacher subjects; significance of par- 
ent-teacher movement explained; pro- 
grams on art, music, child hygiene, and 
home, school, and community prob- 
lems sponsored; letters of commenda- 
tion and criticism written to radio 
stations; worked to build interest in 
better programs for children; made 
radio survey—survey of children’s 
programs, survey of children’s listen- 
ing habits in cooperation with school 
principals; secured parent-teacher pub- 
licity through radio channels; pro- 
moted radio program appreciation; 
promoted use of radio in schools; radio 
listening groups, individual reporting 
of programs; membership informed on 
national and state broadcasts. 


Recreation: Sponsored community 
and school playgrounds; provided 
trained leaders; kept playgrounds open 
in summer; invited children on sum- 
mer playground to present programs 
for P.T.A.; paid salary of playground 
supervisor; supervised playgrounds 
during vacation; sponsored swimming, 
arts and crafts, dramatics, tap and 
social dancing, group games; provid- 
ed individual instruction in arts and 
music; cooperated with youth agencies 
in recreation programs; made survey 
of recreation activities in city; spon- 
sored adult recreation; fathers’ and 
mothers’ volley ball team; folk and 
social dancing classes; night gymnasi- 
um for family recreation, plays; 
games; garden clubs; sponsored com- 
munity recreation programs; commun- 
ity play nights; recreation confer- 
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ences; holiday parties for children, 
dances for high school boys and girls; 
Saturday excursions; chaperonage, 
supervision, and assistance; social 
dancing for young folks after meet- 
ings; high school dances sponsored; 
outdoor meets for all school children; 
field days; ice carnivals; picnics; 
hikes; camping trips for children and 
parents; law and government clubs 
sponsored by lawyer fathers for high 
school and college students; dramatic 
clubs sponsored; gardening clubs; 
flower clubs; hobby shows; talks on 
hobbies for summer; family hobbies; 
took children to plays, and on histori- 
cal trips; backyard playgrounds built; 
contest in design for backyard play- 
grounds; community recreation center 
established; community Christmas 
tree; directed play nights at home; 
sponsored recreation night for family; 
established game rooms. 


Safety: Cooperated with other agen- 
cies in safety education projects; home 
safety studied and promoted; classes 
in home safety sponsored; campaigns 
conducted; home safety survey con- 
ducted; studied safety legislation; 
held public meetings—distributed safe- 
ty pamphlets; worked in conference 
with parent-teacher councils and state 
safety councils; and with state high- 
way commissions for more adequate 
plans of highway safety, and for teach- 
ing safety in high school; worked for 
safer school buses; secured protection 
for children by having city council 
close street in front of playground to 
all traffic; local hazards studied; spon- 
sored safety conference. 


School Education: Study of Our 
Public Schools, of state school litera- 
ture, and of magazine program; pro- 
grams on “Know Your Schools”; 
school visiting at regular hours spon- 
sored; night school promoted; Ameri- 
can Education Week observed; Teach- 
ers Day observed; demonstration of 
modern methods of teaching; helped 
to acquaint people with information 
on school board election; studied cur- 
riculum improvement; study and dis- 
cussion of report cards; cooperated to 
add music, art, domestic science, par- 
ent education, and home economics to 
curriculum; school beautification and 
improvement—trees planted, benches 
and sidewalks provided, buildings 
painted and repaired; provided money 
to keep schools open; helped secure 
new school buildings; visual education 
promoted. 


Social Hygiene: Lectures and lec- 
ture series for separate groups of boys 
and girls, for mothers and daughters, 
for parents, for adolescents; talks at 
meetings; held five months’ class for 
mothers, led by doctor; motion pic- 
tures on social hygiene subjects shown 
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at meetings; cooperation with local 
health groups; information about so- 
cial hygiene literature given to par- 
ents; study groups on adolescents’ 
guidance; secured consultants in sex 
education for high school boys and 
girls; cooperated with public libraries 
in securing new books on social hy- 
giene. 


Study of the Use and Effects of Al- 
cohol and Narcotics: Programs, speak- 
ers, illustrated lectures, discussion 
groups on alcohol and narcotics; tem- 
perance play presented at school as- 
sembly; promoted study of alcohol and 
narcotics problem by high school stu- 
dents; cooperated with juvenile pro- 
tective authorities; aided in enforcing 
laws regarding selling liquor to min- 
ors; studied articles in state parent- 
teacher bulletin; protested city coun- 
cils concerning sale of liquor in school 
zones. 


Unclassified Activities: Relief and 
Welfare: Lunches, milk, cod liver oil 
provided for needy children; clothing 
collected, repaired, and distributed; old 
clothing drives; rummage sales; lay- 
ettes made and given away; mutual 
help center established; Christmas 
baskets of food and fuel distributed; 
Thanksgiving baskets; Christmas seal 
drive; parents took needy children into 
their homes for meals during severe 
winter, or sent money and lunches to 
school for needy children; secured 
barber services for all children not 
able to pay for haircuts; school sup- 
plies, pencils, etc., furnished children 
unable to buy them; athlete suits furn- 
ished; funeral provided; needlework 
guild aided; Red Cross sewing units 
sponsored; cooperated with Red Cross, 
Community Chest, National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 4-H Clubs, local, 
civic and county welfare agencies in 
drives, purchase of bonds, securing 
contributions, making donations in 
health and disease prevention work, 
etc., and assistance to storm sufferers; 
members visited charity hospital pa- 
tients and homes for aged and in- 
digent. 

The Summary indicates that parent- 
teacher associations are engaged in an 
informal adult education program of 
far-reaching import. Nearly three- 
fourths of the units have one or more 
study groups; 10,600 study groups, re- 
presenting a total enrolment of 201,- 
952, were reported. Study material 
used by these groups includes the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER maga- 
zine, the Parent-Teacher Manual, the 
Parent Education Yearbooks, and the 
Directed Study Course Outlines of the 
Congress; other pamphlets, leaflets, 
and publications of the National Con- 
gress and allied agencies are also stud- 
ied. 

Nearly 3,300 persons completed cor- 
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respondence courses in P.T.A. meth- 
ods, and 718 attended a college course 
in parent-teacher work, according to 
reports. Nearly 60,000 persons attend- 
ed a parent-teacher conference, insti- 
tute, or school of instruction; approxi- 
mately 9,500 local associations sent 
delegates to council meetings; 8,500 
associations were represented at dis- 
trict meetings; and 5,893 had repre- 
sentatives at a state convention. 


While achievements of a tangible 
nature were the most popular topics 
of the reports, probably the most sig- 
nificant work of the parent-teacher 
association does not fall within this 
category. Mrs. J. K. Pettengill in an 
editorial on the philosophy of the par- 
ent-teacher movement, published in 
the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER maga- 


zine, recently, says this: “The great 
contribution of the parent-teacher or- 
ganization to the social-educationa] 
world is made possible by its consistent 
emphasis upon the folk character of 
the movement. . .. The National Con- 
gress has made possible the moving 
forward of a great mass of people 
along lines of their own choosing; 
people whose common interest centers 
around childhood, youth, home, school, 
and community; people whose sole 
power lies simply in their thinking and 
acting together in terms of their com- 
mon purpose. 

“The interest, the strength, and the 
future of the organization lie in its 
ability to continue to keep alive and 
functioning in America the parent- 
teacher movement—the most extraor- 
dinary and perhaps the only folk move- 
ment of today.” 





CONGRESS 


COMMENTS 





“THe Contribution of the Parent- 
Teacher Movement to Democracy” was 
the topic of the Parent-Teacher Sec- 
tion Meeting, under auspices of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, at the convention of the 
National Education Association in De- 
troit on June 28. Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 
National President, presided and led 
the panel discussion. Agnes Samuelson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, was the main 
speaker. A demonstration by the Verse 
Speaking Choir of the Hutchins Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, was a feature 
of the meeting. 

Participants in the panel discussion 
were as follows: Mrs. Mary B. Barnes, 
Vice-President, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
George H. Fern, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Lansing, Michi- 
gan; David D. Henry, Professor of 
English, Wayne University, Detroit; 
Mrs. Daisy Howard, Commissioner, 
Genessee County Schools, Flint, Mich- 
igan; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Editor, 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, Winnetka, 
Illinois; Mrs. Fred M. Raymond, Pub- 
lications Chairman, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan; Maude A. Rhodes, Vice- 
President, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Mrs. William T. Sanders, President, 
Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
William S. Taylor, Dean, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; L. P. Terrebonne, Super- 
intendent, Iverville Parish Schools, 
Plaquemine, Louisiana; Wendell Vree- 
land, Assistant Director, Division of 
University Research and Finance, 
Wayne University, Detroit; Charl O. 
Williams, School Education Chairman, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

Each state Congress was invited to 
send an educator-representative to this 
meeting. 

Mrs. Pettengill spoke at the second 
session of the N.E.A. convention on the 
topic, “Training School Health Per- 
sonnel: The Fathers and Mothers,” on 
June 29. She also presided at Section B 
of the general session on “Secondary 


Education,” on June 29. 
* a * 


Dr. William H. Bristow, General Sec- 
retary, will speak at an Institute on 
Adult Education at the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chi- 
cago on August 5. 


A P.T.A. Regional Conference was 
conducted by the Utah Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in connection 
with the summer school at Utah State 
Agriculture College at Logan, June 21- 
25. Several state Congress chairmen 
and officers conducted daily classes. 


Mrs. Charles E. Roe, National Field 
Secretary, will visit the following states 
in the fall: Indiana, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Georgia, and South Carolina. 


Frances S. Hays, Education Sec- 
retary, will participate in the conven- 
tion of the Vermont Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, October 6 and 7, 
at St. Albans. 


The Executive Committee at its June 
meeting selected St. Paul, Minnesota, 
as the place for the Fall Board Meet- 
ing which will take place September 
22-25, the State Presidents’ Conference 
and Executive Committee meeting on 
the 22nd. 


Mrs. M. A. Taylor, President of the 
Texas Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, will represent the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers at 4 
meeting this summer of the Agrupa- 
ciones de Padres del Familias de Mex- 
ico. The Department of Education of 
the Federal District of Mexico hopes 
to promote greater friendliness be- 
tween the educational groups of the 
two countries by this visit. 
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HIS year is the centennial of 

Horace Mann’s entrance into the 
field of education as secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, 
which was created in 1837. As a part 
of the centennial celebration in his 
honor, the National Education Asso- 
ciation presents a new edition of the 
LIFE OF HORACE MANN, written by his 
wife, Mary Peabody Mann, in 1865 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1). This edition is made 
possible through the cooperation of 
the Committee on the Ninetieth Anni- 
versary of the Central Synagogue of 
New York City. 

All students of the history of educa- 
tion need to know of the work of 
Horace Mann in molding the public 
school system of America, establish- 
ing normal schools, and guiding Anti- 
och College in its first years. Students 
of child nature read his life with a 
realization of the way he turned his 
own repressive childhood experiences 
into more light and liberty for the 
young of the whole country; and any 
reader, whatever his tastes, will get a 
surprising sense of freshness in this 
biography, written more than seventy 
years ago by a sympathetic and ador- 
ing wife. 

In the words of Willard E. Givens, 
Secretary of the National Education 





Both sketches on this page are done by 
E. Brewton’s 


Robert Lawson for John 
Under the Tent of the Sky 


Association, ‘Let [this book] be cher- 
ished and studied that everyone may 
understand the spirit in which the 
American free public school was estab- 
lished.” 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


George Herbert Betts, author of 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER AND PER- 
SONALITY (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2), was a pioneer in the field of 
character education and for many 
years his books and articles have made 
his name well known. At the time of 
his death he was Director of Research 
in the School of Education at North- 
western University. A product of his 


BOOKS HELE 


by WINNIFRED KING 


RUGG 


work in recent years is this book on 
the foundations of character and per- 
sonality, edited by Raymond A. Kent 
from Dr. Betts’ manuscript and fur- 
nished with a list of problems for each 
chapter after the plan he himself set 
in the first one. 

The book is especially adapted to 
the use of classes and study groups. 
The language is non-technical, the ar- 
rangement is clear, and the problems 


give focus to the study. Each chapter 
has also a reference list for additional | 


reading. : 
The emphasis in Dr. Betts’ concep- 





tion of character is on its social value. 
For several years he was a professor 
of religious education, and the im- 
provement of conduct, of personality, 
and of character was always in his 
mind. Nevertheless, ‘‘right’’ and 
“wrong” get their meanings only from 
the consequences of conduct to others 

the social implications. Environment 
counts much, but at the same 
time Dr. Betts puts the respon- 
sibility for conduct on the in- 
dividual and holds “‘conscience,” 
self-criticism, and self-compul- 
sion to be essential. 

To a layman the book makes 
good sense. Is not that a recom- 
mendation ? 

e* ee @ 


Ye 


u CHEMISTRY AND LIFE 

A thrillingly fascinating book 
is that which A. Cressy Mor- 
rison has written in commemoration of 
three centuries of chemical manufac- 
ture in America. MAN IN A CHEMICAL 
WoRLD (New York: Scribners. $3) 
was intended by the New York Section 
of the American Chemical Society to 
awaken the ordinary reader to the real- 
ization that he is dependent upon the 
chemical industries not only for the 
necessities and luxuries of life, but for 
his very existence. It is safe to say that 
Mr. Morrison has made it achieve that 
purpose. 

In vivid phrasing we see unrolled the 
story of applied chemistry as it has 
affected industry, health, food, all the 
comforts of home, transportation, and 
the servicing of products. The chapter 
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Coming 


in 


September 


Getting Acquainted 
with His World 


by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


This enjoyable and helpful 
article by a well-known au- 
thor describes ways in which 
the family may furnish a rich 
environment and how the child 
learns from it. It explains how 
the child’s early experiences 
in the family may be utilized 
to provide a rich education in 
living. 


Approaching School 
by Helen Bott 


The child’s first days in school 
should be prepared for in a 
number of ways. One of the 
most important of these is the 
parents’ attitude toward the 
school and the attitudes which 
they develop in the child. Both 
practical and interesting, this 
article should make the first 
days of school—and therefore 
later ones—much easier for 
both parents and their chil- 
dren. 


Nutrition Shorts 
by Margaret House Irwin 


A well-known nutrition spe- 
cialist has much to say, inter- 
estingly and concisely, on sev- 
eral phases of the subject of 
diet. The value of spinach in 
the diet, how and where to get 
sufficient vitamin D, and how 
to get enough vitamin C are 
a few of the topics she takes 
up in September. 











on “Keeping Well” is a history of the 
astounding progress of the medical 
science through the aid of chemistry. 
The chapter on “Feeding Millions” 
shows what chemistry does for agri- 
culture, all the way from the prepara- 
tion of fertilizers to the disposal of 
surplus products. When the writer un- 
dertakes to remove from chemistry 
the stigma of being the handmaiden of 
war, the reader may not be quite in 
accord, and in general there is an ardor 
about the writer’s laudations of the 
chemical industries that would have 
served his intention better if it had 
been a little subdued. This does not 
keep the book from being exciting and 
informative. It is, besides, a beautiful 
example of book-making. 


FOR THE KITCHEN LIBRARY 


A useful book for the kitchen shelf 
is Frank Howard Richardson’s FEED- 
ING OUR CHILDREN (New York: Crow- 
ell. $1). Dr. Richardson is a specialist 
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in the diseases of children and a well- 
known writer. The subject of diet, both 
for adults and for children, has been 
too often mishandled by faddists and 
confused by writers with more scien- 
tific knowledge than ability to express 
themselves for the ordinary homemak- 
er. Dr. Richardson is scientific, he is 
sane, and he is able to write clear and 
simple English. He starts out with a 
discussion of the basic principles of 
nutrition, and then goes on to apply 
them specifically to different age levels 
from before birth, to young manhood 
and womanhood. He does not give 
recipes or extensive menus but does 
tell where much additional information 
may be obtained. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Mabel L. Robinson has written a re- 
markably fine story for older girls— 
indeed, one that women can read with 
pleasure—called BRIGHT ISLAND (New 
York: Random House. $2). It tells of 
a girl who grew up on an island off 
the coast of Maine, loved the sea and 
all its ways, but at the urging of her 
town-bred sisters-in-law was sent 
away to a coeducational school. The 
suffering she endured while trying to 
find her place in a new and unwanted 
world, the lessons she learned, and the 
fundamental loyalty to Bright Island 
and its significance that she always 
maintained make the substance of a 
sound plot. Exquisitely written and full 
of zest, it is distinctly the kind of book 
for which there are a need and a de- 
mand among girls who are old enough 
to want a story with a love interest, 
yet to whom their older guides hesi- 
tate to give much of the current adult 
fiction. 


The wind cracked his whip, 

The storm flashed a gun, 

And the animal clouds marched one 
by one 

Under the tent of the sky. 


These rollicking lines by Rowena 
Bastin Bennett are on the end-covers 
of John E. Brewton’s delightful an- 
thology of animal poetry, UNDER THE 
TENT OF THE SKY (New York: Mac- 
millan. $2). With these verses go great 
billows of fleecy clouds above, and 
trees and grass and little rabbits be- 
low, done by Robert Lawson who has 
made many other beautiful illustra- 
tions for the book. It is all in harmony 
with Mr. Brewton’s charming collec- 
tions of poems about animals, secured 
from many sources, from new writers 
and from those more familiar. The 
anthologist has a particular gift for 
arranging the poems under amusing 
headings. He quite naturally begins 





with a. “Circus Cavalcade,’ goes on 
with “I Went Down to the Zoo,” in- 
cludes verses about animals that nev- 
er were, the animals of fairyland, and 
then comes to the barnyard, the fire- 
side, swings out again into the wild, 
and finds verses of delicious comedy 
and others that teach kindness to ani- 
mals. In selection and arrangement, 
this is altogether a work of fine judg- 
ment, sympathy with animals and with 
children, and appreciation of the most 
delightful things poets have been in- 
spired to write about beasts and birds. 


The creation of an understanding of 
the children of other lands, and the 
abolition of race prejudice thereby, are 
the motives behind Lucy W. Peabody’s 
Just LIKE YOU STORIES, a First Book 
of World Friendship (Boston: M. H. 
Leavis, 186 Massachusetts Avenue. 
$1.50). Mrs. Peabody has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Sidney Gulick in the 
formation of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of World Friendship. Her Just 
LIKE YOU STORIES are for little chil- 
dren and are well suited to use at home 
and for story-telling in kindergartens 
and Sunday schools. Her little Filipi- 
nos, Japanese, and Chinese, children 
from India and Africa, and those from 
America are all made essentially lov- 
able and important. 


The National Youth Administration, 
Washington, D. C., has issued a pam- 
phlet called FACING THE PROBLEMS OF 
YOUTH that sets forth in plain terms 
the situation of youth as regards em- 
ployment and tells what the National 
Youth Administration, established by 
the President’s order on June 26, 1935, 
was expected to do and some of the 
things that it has accomplished. It is 
an instructive pamphlet for every citi- 
zen who has at heart the present and 
future happiness and usefulness of the 
generation that has been seeking to 
find its place in the world since 1929. 


In a most ambitious form Margaret 
K. Soiffer has written about the utiliza- 
tion of folk literature as a medium for 
play. WITH PUPPETS, MIMES AND 
SHADOWS (Brooklyn, N.Y.: The Fur- 
row Press, 115 Eastern Parkway. 
$1.50) describes the secrets of puppets 
manipulated by the fist, marionettes 
worked by strings, pantomime, and 
shadow play, and gives a play suitable 
for each of these media. In addition 
there is a good bibliography of books 
useful to teachers and other leaders 
who wish to work with children in this 
field. 
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is a CHARTER MEMBER of the DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB... this 
| beautiful 1056 page volume 


STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 


AND [HEIR COMPOSERS 
By ERNEST NEWMAN 


... see other side 
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Tue magnificent works of Wagner, 
Verdi, Beethoven, Puccini and _ other 
immortal composers are here given new 
life and meaning by the foremost critic 
of music on either side of the Atlanti: 

Ernest Newman. Every page of the text 
of the original 3-volume, $10.50 edition 
}is now contained in this exquisite new 
ivolume. Nothing has been abridged. In 
addition to the text, 790 illustrations 


}—musical quotations—are in the book. 
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bindings, fine printing, rich contents. 
The average volume is 6” x 914". 
Many are even larger. Most contain 
500 to 600 pages—some even over 
1000 pages. Many are gorgeously il- 
lustrated in color with paintings by 
the greatest masters; others with fine 
drawings and photographs. Every 
volume is complete, unexpurgated. 
Such books are possible only be- 
cause America’s leading publishers 
have cooperated with us. They are 
allowing the Club to use the original, 
first-edition plates in printing these 
new De Luxe Editions. And the au- 
thors have agreed to smaller royalties. 
Typical of the many remarkable 
values are such recent De Luxe Edi- 
tions as “Great Works of Art,” for- 
merly $5.00; Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales,” in modern English and with 
25 full-page drawings in color by 
Rockwell Kent, formerly $25.00; 
‘The Book of Old Ships,” illustrated 
by the famous Marine artist, Gordon 
Grant, formerly $20.00; and “The 
Travels of Marco Polo,” formerly 
$5.00. Similar values will be offered 


in forthcoming selections, all at the 
low price, to members only, of $1.69 
each! 


Send No Money 


If such bargains appeal to you— 
if you would like to spend less for 
books and have far more to show for 
it—then accept Free a Charter Mem- 
bership in The De Luxe Editions 
Club! Send no money with the Mem- 
bership Postcard below. Your free 
copy of ‘‘Stories of the Great Operas” 
will be sent to you at once. With it 
will come the current month’s bar- 
gain selection and the current issue 
of the Club’s “Folio”—a monthly 
magazine of interest to all book 
lovers. The “Folio” is free, io Mem- 
bers exclusively. Each month it tells 
unusual facts about the current 
Book Selection. And it reviews the 
coming month’s selection as well. 
Thus Members always know in ad- 
vance what the next book will be. 
Your subscription for the “Folio” 
will begin at once, without cost. Mail 
the postcard now! No stamp needed. 


Tue De Luxe Ebpirions CiLus 
Dept. 8 P.T., Garden City, N. Y. 


FREE CHARTER 


THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 
Dept. 8 P. T., Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me free as a Charter Member and send me each month the members’ 
exclusive publication, “THE FOLIO”, which reviews the current and forthcom- 
ing selections. My membership will bring me, each month for an entire year, the 
Club’s De Luxe Selection—a book that formerly sold for $5.00, $10.00, or even 
more—but which I am to have for only $1.69 plus a few cents postage. In con- 
sideration of my enrollment as a Charter Member at this time, you are to send 
me at once, absolutely free, my gift copy of STORIES OF THE GREAT 
OPERAS AND THEIR COMPOSERS. 
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Stories of the Great Operas 
and Their Composers 


1056 PAGES @ FORMERLY IN 
THREE VOLUMES AT $10.50 


Accept this Beautiful Volume FREE as an Example 
of DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB Bargains. Get Great 
Books like this, formerly $5 to $25, in Exquisite New 
Editions for Only $1.69 Each! 


7 OU are invited to send the special postcard below. You will receive 
at once, absolutely free, a copy of this great book. It is exquisitely 
bound for your lifetime library. This offer is made to show vou, at 

ir expense, the remarkable book values which Charter Membership in 
Che De Luxe Editions Club can now bring to you! 


Through this Club you can now get many of the finest books in all 
ranches of literature. Beautiful volumes of permanent value—specially 
lesigned and superbly bound. And at a price below that asked for or- 
inary, commercial-edition novels! 


Become a Charter Member, FREE 


Imagine getting books that have been priced from $5 to $25—in rich, 
w De Luxe Editions—for ONLY $1.69 EACH! No other plan ever 
ffered to book lovers has combined such truly great books with such 


mense savings! 

[here is no cost to you in joining the Club. By joining now, as a 
harter Member, vou will receive this gift book free. There are no extra 
lues. You pay nothing but the extremely low price of $1.69 per book, 

is the few cents postage. 

De Luxe Editions Club books are already famous for their luxurious 
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Stories of the Great Operas and Their Composets, 
Ernest Newman, is typical of De Luxe Editions § 
books. This beautiful volume is 214” thick, 8%" x@ 
size. Contains 1056 pages. Gives complete plots 
musical movements of 30 greatest operas. Dese 
composers’ lives. Will double your enjoyment of OP 
in the theatre or over the radio. Printed from ident 
plates of original three-volume $10.50 edition. Alsog 
tains 790 illustrated musical quotations. But whe 
you read music or not, you will enjoy and profit 
from this great book. Bound in handsome car@ 


buckram, richly imprinted in gold. 








